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I have always understood, and have heard it 
repeated upon very good authority, that Louis 
Napoleon is the only one of his family who was 
born in the Tuileries. CA W. 

Mayfair, W. 

Coutc Erratoroay.—I was once the amused 
recipient of the following bit of etymology (not, 
however, intended for my ear), which, 1 think, 
may be fairly ranked as of the highly comic 

ind :— 

The “manor of Cat- or Cats-hanger” was 
alleged to have been described in one or more old 
deeds which the speaker had examined as “tho 
manor of the Chanting Singers,” and this phrase, 
“chanting singers,” was assumed to be the origi- 
nal form from which the word Cat- or Cats-hanger 
was derived. I need hardly inform the readers 
of “N. & Q.” that the hanger in Cat- or Cats- 
hanger means, according to Halliwell,“ a wood 
on a declivity,” and that it occurs in ~ or Cle- 
hanger and Panshanger, both of which words one 
may assume, without much fear of contradiction, 
to be quite independent of any connection with 
singer whether chanting, congregational, or 

oral 


The manor of Cathanger is mentioned in Domes- 
day-book under the form Cathangre; and in the 
tnguisit. post-mort. of Edward I. (Roberts's Calen- 
darium Genealogicum, 418, 756) it occurs under 
the forms Catanger and Cathangre. I have also 
met with the word in similar forms in the early 
patent rolls of Edward I. 

I suspect that the so-called “old deed” must 
have been of a comparatively late date, and the 
form of the word Cathanger, alleged to have been 
discovered in it, a mere modern corruption, pos- 
sibly itself founded on the absurd derivation it 
‘was intended to establish in the hands of my 
“learned” friend. LF. 


Queen Hesrrerta-MARrA AT BRIDLINGTON.— 
The enterprising firm of Peck & Son of Hull have 
just reprinted in a most admirable manner, in fac- 
simile of the original of 1735, Gent's History of 
Hull (Annales Reyioduni Hulbini), “to which is 
appended Notices of the Lifeand Works of Thomas 

nt, printer of York,” where he became pro- 
prietor of the only newspaper as yet publighed 
in the county of York, the Original York Journal, 





or Weekly Courant, and his was the only press : 


that had been set up, aa yet, in those parta. 

In page 150 he alades to Queen [lenrietta- 
Maria having nearly lost her life whilst she was 
staying at Bri 
landed on Feb. 19, “Tis words are— 

“Queen staying at Bridlington near a Fortnight, wait- 
ing for a Guard (absolutely refusing to be conducted by 
the Lord Fairfax), had like to have lost her Life, by two 
of the Parllament Shipa (which unperceiv'd in the Night 
‘Time had enter'd the Bay) firing upon the Town, whereby 
Two Bullets fell upon the House where she was, piercing 


‘idlington Quay, where she had | 








even to the Rottom; And Her Majesty being forced t 
take shelter in the Ditch, an she was now and then leav- 
ing the Place, the Ballets flew eo very thick, that a Ser 
jeant was slain near her Person.” 

Now I have given the above extract in order tc 
make the following note:—After the queen made 
her escape she took shelter at Boynton Hall, near 
Bridlington town, and in gratitude for the care 
and attention and secret protection she received, 
she in after days sent to her host a portrait o! 
herself painted by C. Janssens. I had the gratifi- 
cation of an inspection of it a month ince. 

AtFrED Joan Duxxin, 

44, Bessborough Gardens, Belgravia. . 

Miracie Prays rn Spary.—I am not aware 
whether the miracle plays still performed in Spain 
are ever acted by amateurs, or arc under the 
patronage of the church, as seems to have been 
the case in the Middle Ages, and even now at 
Ammergau, and, I believe, in Britanny. I chanced 
to arrive at Tarragona on the evening of Good 
Friday, 1869, and the next morning, on my way 
to the cathedral, 1 saw a large placard announcing 
the performance that night in the theatre by the 
ordinary company of comedians of a grand sacred 
drama, with epilogue, entitled Zos siete Dolores 
de Nuestra Seiora—“ The seven Sorrows of Our 
Lady” —in eight tableaux, with appropriate 
scenery, some of which was announced as new, 
especially the garden of Abaramithia (sic). The 
female characters were to be personated by ac- 
treases, and a numerous corps de ballet were to 
represent Angels, Disciples, Roman soldiers, the 
Jewish multitude, &e. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to remain at Tarragona to witness the per- 
formance. Not having time to copy the play-bill 
in extenso, I took a note of its contents, a8 follows : 

tat Tableau, lat Sorrow.—Presentation in the Temple. 
Prophecy of the Priest (?Simcon). Beheading (? Mas- 
aacre of the Innocents). 

2nd Tableau, 2nd Sorrow.—Flight into Egypt. 

Snt Tableau, 3rd Sorrow.—The Lost Child. 

4th Tableau.—Redemption of the Magdalen and Entry 
into Jerusalem. 

Sth Tableau.—Pilate’s Sentence. 

Gth Tableau, 4th Sorrow.—The Stroet of Bitterness. 


(?Bearing the Cross). 
—Mount Calvary and Death 


7th Tableau, 5th 
of Our Lord. 
8th Tableau, 6th and 7th Sorrows.—Descent from the 
Crows; Entombment. Solitude. 
The whole to conclude an Epilogue of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension into Heaven. 
Epagar MacCuxtocu. 








Guernsey. 
“ PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSRLF.""—The firat trace 
of this saying of our Saviour (Luke iv. 253) is to 
be found in the following passage of Homer 
(IL. xi. 833): — 
Cterrpdy piv) dtopa: Fanos fxorra, 
xenttorra wal abrdy duduovos Inriivo: 








| “9°ln the Art-Union is an engraving of this incident, — 
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South Peru. Dokhmebs and fire-altars are totally dis- 
tinct monuments. For a deseription of the form and 
‘uses of the last mentioned, see Sir William Ouseley’s 
Travels in Persia, vol. ii.p.80. According to his report, 
fire-altars were compored of single upright stones, about 
10 feet high by 3} feet broad at the base, with a small 
cavity at the top, wherein the sacred fire was placed. 
Similar monuments have been found, strange to say, on 
the island of Tinian, one of the Marian or Ladrones 
group: a fact which effectually disposes of the valgar 
belief that the inhabitants were unacquainted with fire 
before the advent of the Spaniards early in the sixteenth 
century.] 

Tne Curr Justick oF Seerieh Anns the 
charges preferred inst Sir Edward Coke was 
one, that on the “Rtle-pe 8 of his volumes of 

tshe had described himself as Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and not as Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench. When, in the year 
1829, Lord Tenterden delivered a speech against 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, that great con- 
stitutional authority, the late Earl Grey, in 
answering the Chief Justice, most pointedly 
called him the Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench. Whatauthority has Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn for assuming (as he does) the title “ Lord 
Chief Justice of England” ? A Barrister. 

{If Lord Coke styled himself Chief Justice of England, 
and Sir Alexander Cockburn does the same thing, we 
would say, in langnage parodied from Tickell— 

“ What Coke has done and Cockburn has approved 

Cannot be wrong.” 

When the Lord Chancellor lately moved for the letter 
of the Chief Justice on the Law Bills, he styled bim 
“Chief Justice of England”; and as the Queen, in the 
patent by which he is created, styles him “Our Chief 
Justice to hold Pleas before us,” it woxld seem clear 
that he is Chief Justice of England. ‘Tomline, in his 
Law Dictionary, says he is styled “Capitalis Justiciarius” 
because he is the chief of the rest, and for thia reason 
he has usually the title of Lord Chief Justice of Evy- 
land.] 

Repggirre.—I wish to identify this place with 
its modern name. In Harleian MS. 1180, for 
168 b, I find a person named William Tall de- 
seribed as “de Rederiff iuxta London,” and in 
another MS. as of Rederiffe, co. Kent. and in hia 
will proved in C.P.C. 10 Dec. 1612 (Fenner 112) 
he describes himself as of Rederiffe, co. Surrey. 
Can any one tell me where Rederiff is, and 
whether it is a parish or manor, and whether it 
is in Kent or Surrey P G. W. M. 

[Redriffe is a popular form of Rotherhithe. In the 
early part of the present century, Rotherhithe wan as 
canmoniy spoken of as Revlriffe, as Croydon was called 
Craydon—a practice recorded in the song— 

“For though it is spelt C, r, 0, y, 
The Cockneys call it Creydon.”) 








eR ene tt 


“To Prator.”—Has this verb ever been use 
by English writers? It seems to be an Americanism 
In a recent St. Louis paper the writer and re 
porter of the famous McFarland trial says :— 

“ At the time Richardson was pistolled by McFarland 
the latter was not responsible for his actions, either it 
the eyes of (od or by the laws of man.” 

Herwary Krxor. 

[This is unquestionably an English word. In John 
son's Dictionary (cd. Naren), the verb “To Pistol” i 
defined “ to shoot with a pistol,” and it is illustrated by 
a passage from Beaumont & Fletcher's Love's Cure:— 

“You base Lord, I'll pistol thee"; 
and another instance is quoted from Aubrey's Jfiscella 
nies. In like manner Richardson defines the word 
quoting examples from Howell and Anthony Wood.] 


Countess or ScxpERLAND.—Wanted, infor 
mation concerning this lady, to whom “P. B.’ 
dedicated Lord Brooke's Life of Sir Philip Sidae, 
in 1652: and who was P. B.? Sropent. 

[P. B. has dedicated the work to Lady Dorothy 
Sidney, the daughter of Robert Earl of Leicester. Thi 
lady married on July 11, 1839, Henry, thint Lord Spence 
of Wormleighton, created Earl of Sunderland, 1643, ané 
killed at the battle of Newbury, Sept. 20, 1643. Thi 
countess was a lady of inimitable beauty, virtue, and 
merit, with all accomplishments; and, under the nam 
of Sacharissa, is highly celebrated by the poet Waller 
The countess remarried on July 8, 1052, Robert Smythe 
Esq. of Bounds in Kent. | 

Kenir's “ Repsreast In SEPTEMBER.” — Ty 
this beautiful poem (for the twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity) Keble appends two stanzas “ Tc 
the Redbreast,” which he states were “ bor. 
rowed from a friend.” Who was the friend? The 
verses seem to me to be very much in Keblo't 
own manner. D. Brarr. 

(By the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, the author of thai 
benutifal hymn, “ Abide with me.”] 

Keste's “ Wixter Tarvsn” (4% 8. v. 58.)— 
Mr. Tloskrxs-ApramaLt states that Keble’s 
poem of “The Winter Thrush” is in Lyra Apo- 
aolica. It is not in my copy of the Lyra, which 
is of the second edition (1837). How is this 
omission to be explained ? D. Brat. 

Melbourne. 

[“The Winter Thrash” is in the Lyra Apostolica, 
sixth edition, 1843, p. 112, and is signed, as all Keble’ 
poems in that collection, with .] 

“Tae Temptations oF St. ANTHONY.”—Whc 
is the author of this poem, beginning— 

“St. Anthony sat on @ lowly stool,” 
in the Dentley Ballads? It bears the initial 
“T. H. 8.” James J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

(By the Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham, author of the 
Ingoldehy Iegends.] 
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Pp- 316-646, The following is a summary of the history 
of Hincmar the younger :—Is prom: to the see of 
Laon; disobeys the orders of his uncle; the king de- 
prives him ; he appeals to Rome ; apologises to the king ; 
again displeases Charles, and complains to the pope; 
attacks the honse of Count Norman; enters into corre- 
spondence with Lothaire; pronounces sentence of ex- 
communication ; lays his diocese under an interdict 
arrested by the king’s command ; set at liberty. 
Fleury, xi. and Annales Bertiniani, apud Pertz i.) 

“ Ad Hadrianum Papam. Res 
fex de regno Lotharii, et de Hincmari nepotis causa 
mandarat,” pp. 689-700. “Even Nicholas had used less 
vehemence of reproach, had presumed less offensively on 
the prerogative of St. Peter's chair, and had interposed in 

uestions in which he had less obviously no concern than 

drian. ...... It was not now simply an attack upon 
himself or upon the privileges of his see which roused the 
archbishop, but an invasion of the rights and a bitter 
censure on the character of his sovereign. ... . Adrian 
had spoken of Hincmar as superior in rank and estima- 
tion to all the rest of the French bishops, whereas all 
metropolitans were equal in dignity, and in merit and 
wisdom he was the least of all. . . . . He remarked that 
even if he (Hincmar) ventured to obey the pope and 
separate from his sovereign, the rest of the bishops, be- 
fore whom he had laid the menaces of the Pope, declared 
they would not follow his example, but would, on their 
part, separate from his communion. . .. . He explained 
that when the episcopal power was bestowed on St. Peter 
alone that apostle represented all the bishops of the 
church, and that consequently the privilege of St. Peter's 
chair can never be broken as long as bishops duly exer- 
cise their office : ‘Quia cunctis Ecclesie rectoribus forma 
Petri proponitur.’... . . He concluded by expressing a 
hope that the pope would take the counsel conveyed in 
his letter in the same spirit as that in which St. Peter 
received the advice not of St. Paul only, but of the 
brethren who found fault with him on the subject of cir- 
cumcision.” (Prichard, p. 389.) 

“ Odacri Bellovacensis Ecclesise invasoris Excommnni- 
catio,” pp. 811-19. Louis IIL. had written to pray Hinc- 
mar to consent to the election and consecration of Odacer. 
Hincmar expose the view maintained at court, that 
the bishops on receiving permission to elect were bound 
to choose the person proposed by the king; and showed 
that not only the canons of Nice and the rs of the 
Church generally insisted on the necessity of the metro- 
politans’ free consent to the choice of a bishop, but that 
the capitulars of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious ordered 
that the election should be by the clergy and people of the 
vacant diocese, that itshould be conducted without favour 
or reward, and that the sole qualifications required should 
be a virtuous life and the gift of wisdom. Among the 
French councils which ordered freedom of election that of 
‘Arles, a.p, 452, directs the bishops of the province to 
choose three persons, out of whom the clergy and people 
of the diocese are to select one; that of Clermont, a.p. 
549 or 550, makes the royal consent necessary, bat de- 
clares that if the election is constrained, it is to be re- 
garded as null, and the person so chosen can never 
afterwards become bishop. King Clotaire II. a.p. 615 
permitted the clergy and people to elect freely, reserving 
to himself the confirmation. The Council of Rheims, 
A.D. 625, decrees that no one is to be considered bishop 
‘unless chosen with the will of the people, the consent of 
the bishops of the province, and unless he is also a native 
of the diocese. (Prichard, p. 514.) 

“Fragmenta Epistolarum,” pp. 889-44. 

+ Ad Carolam Calvum, Quales judices debeat ad causas 
inter Ecclesiasticos et aculares dirimendas—Ad Ludo- 





( 


ndet ad ea que Ponti- 




















vicam regem Germanize pro Bertulfo Trevirensi Archie- 

x oor tat iit 6. Clot rd, lib. 27. 
uf conj tharii Imp. loard, lil ©. 27. 

Rotudl et ceteris eororibus taonasteril 8. Cracis et 3. 





Re indis, pro electione abbatisss ipsius monasterii.” 
(Flodoard, ibid.) 
Frodoardus, a very able historian, had well considered 


the relative proportions of the ecclesiastical and secalar 
materials: and the matters which he excluded from his 
Historia Remensis [ut supra] he reserved for his Chronicle, 
the most valuable of its sra [Duchesne, Hist, Franc. 
Script. ii.] (Palgrave.) 
“ Ex Ferculo Solomonis. 
“ Agnus lux mundi proprio nos corpore pascens 
in nobis maneat, mansio nostra fiat, 
Agnus fons vite proprio nos sanguine potans 
ymper more suo debriet atque regat. 
Hie Deus omnipotens, per quem pater omnia fecit, 
Naturas rerum mutat ut ipse volet. 
Hic cruce nostra creat propriis et munera verbis 
Fitque caro et sanguis pane liquore suus. 
In cruce nam corpus fixum est, sanguis quoque fusns 
Christi, quem in coena jam dedit ante sui. 
Cum nos indigni hc memoramus jussa, redemptor 
Emptorum pretium munera nostra facit.” 
Brstioruecaz. CaEeTHaM. 


NELL GWYN AND BELL RINGING. 


In Mr. Samuel Palmer's Memoranda relating to 
the Parish of St. Pancras (London, 1870) is the 
following statement relating to Nell Gwyn: — 

“Nell herself died in 1691, and was buried with great 
funeral solemnity in the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. She left in perpetuum a leg of mutton and trim- 
mings to the ringers, for which a merry peal is rung 
every Monday evening throughout the year.” 

Now allow me to state, that the bells of St. 
Martin's church are never rung on a Monday 
evening, except now and then for some special 

urpose. Certain members of the “Cumberland 
Boctety” meet in the belfry for practice on the 
evening of every alternate Friday. The bells are 
aleo rung on days of public rejoicing, &c. But 
there is no ringing at any time for Nell Gwyn. 

As to the hackneyed story about “a leg—some 
say a shoulder—of mutton and trimmings” 
for the ringers, I have refuted this again and 
again; and in The Builder of August 1, 1868, 
will be found an article of mine on the bells in 
question, from the latter part of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 

“ Before concluding, I cannot refrain from making a 
remark with a view to set at rest the following story, 
which long went the round of our newspapers, &c., and 
which has been reproduced in England, France, and 
Germany, during the last few years. A writer in The 
Champion of June 8, 1742, say: 

© Nell Gwyn, player, left a handsome income yearly 
to St. Martin's, on condition that on every Thursday 
evening in the year there should be six men employed 
for the space of one hour in ringing, for which they were 
to have a roasted shoulder of mutton and ten shillings 
for beer; but this legacy is of late diverted some other 
way, and no such allowance is now given.’ ” 
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an anecdute illustrative of “ the conjoint prepunc- | 
tualities” of himself and the great novelist—is 
the one, it will be remembered, to which Nelson 
attributed all his success. Mr. Helps’s coinage 
reminds us of one of Hood’s quaint mots. Speak- 
ing of the Literury Gazette, which when started 
owed much of its success to its anticipatory notices 
of books, a week or two before they were actually 
ublished, he said: “Jerdan does not review 
ks; he previews them.” T. | 

Wirson’s “Topograrmica Drscrirtton or | 
Darker,” zro.—Sir William R. Wilde, M.D., of | 
Dublin, in his very interesting ‘“ Memoir of 
Gabriel Beranger, and his Labours in the cause of 
Irish Art,” recently published in the Journal of 
the Royal Historical and Archeological Association 
of Ireland (Fourth Series, vol. i. pp. 33-64), has 
drawn attention to an article in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1770, p. 205), entitled a “ Topogra- 
pica! Description of Dalkey and the Environs,” 

y Mr. Peter Wilson. “This notice,” be ob- 
serves, “is well worthy of being reprinted in the | 
resent day.” When he made this remark was 

aware that the article in question had been 
reprinted in Gaskin’s Varieties of Irish History, 
Pp. 48-59 (Dublin, 1869)? If not, he may be 
glad to know it. ABBA. 

Sm: Watrer Scott on Mary QuEex or Scors. 
At this time, when the recent publications of 
Mesars. Froude and Hosack have brought again on 
the tapis the question of Queen Mary of Scot- 
land’s innocence or guilt, it may not be uninter- 
esting to quote the unequivocal opinion of Sir 
Walter Scott on the subject, as expressed in a 
letter of his to his son-in-law Lockhart. (Lock- 
hart's Life of Scott, vii. 147) :— 

“But I really can’t think of any Life I could easily do, 
excepting Queen Mary’s, and that I decidedly would not 
dlo, because my opinion, in point of fact, is contrary both 
to the popular feeling and to my own.” 

H. A. Kennepr. 


Gay Street, Bath. 
Tirtes mm France.—According to the Etat 
present de la Noblesse francaise, published by 
helin-Deflorenne in 1808, there were at that 
time in France forty-seven princes (not including 
those of the imperial family), ninety-six dukes, 
eight hundred and sixty-seven marquises, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven counts, 
five hundred and ninety-six viscounts, and one 
thousand and twelve barons, F. D. H. 
Masons’ Marxs.—At the last meeting of the 
Suisse Romande Historic Society, held at Lau- 
sanne on the 9th June, an interesting paper was 
read on this subject. A number of sketches 
were produced, taken from old houses at Geneva 
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gress: “ Mr, Martin has succeeded perfectly in the 





and in Savoy, &c. 
Some of the cuttings were in the shape of ar- 
morial bearings, the shields being generally divided 
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in four parts. But the majority of the marks were 

only lines resembling the signs made by the sails 

of the old telegraphs. Jags Hevzy Dixon. 
St. Maurice, Vala 


Boox Inscrrptron.—In a curious work, entitled 
Physiognomie and Chiromancie, §c., 1653, the fol- 
lowing is written : — 

“ This Book is one thing, 
Hemp is Another; 
Steal nut this one thing, 
For fear of the Other. 
Wnpbo Sbeq, 
1802.” 
IP. B. 

A Brot Hit 1x Macavtay.— Lord Macaulay, 
himself over fastidions in respect to purity of 
style,* has been guilty of a fearful slip in his 
review of Southey’s edition of the Pilgrim's Pro- 


pillars and candelabras of Pandemonium.” To 
this blot the attention of a near relative of the 
noble lord was called before the publication of 
Lady Trevelyan’s edition of his Works. But the 
blot was left, nor has it been erased in an edition 
of the Essays published in one volume, 1869. The 
page is 185. Cartes Torti. 


KwieHTHoop.—Has it ever been suggested to 
carry out the publication periodically, in one of 
the principal European capitals, of an official 
international record of all recognised orders of 
knighthood, the reliability of which should be 
guaranteed by the various governments, and in 
which dormant and extinct orders should, as such, 
also be included; so that others beyond this 
record should be clearly defined and separated by 
the fact of their not being named ? 

At present there is much confusion of ideas on 
the subject, and very frequently we see an infe- 
rior, but critical mind, reject that which the 
superior in all moral respects accepts, with an 
ingenuous faith that contrasts strangely with the 
business habits and usual shrewdness of the 
decorated. 

Most works on this subject are singularly in- 
accurate, and in onet at least, even “ The Roun 
Table” is seriously given as an “ ancient order,” 
along with a list of knights who never existed 
but in the romances of chivalry. Just as thouzh, 
in a “History of Naval Commanders,” or “Cele- 
brated Voyagers,” we should find, beside “ (‘n- 


| lumbus,” “ Vasco de Gama,” &c., “ Sindbad the 


Sailor.” Sr. 

* See his hypercriticism of Croker’s perfectly clear 
sentence :—“ Lord Erskine was fond of this anecdote : be 
told it to the editor the first time that he had the honour 
of being in bia company.”—Essays, p. 167. Lord Macau- 
lay would have written “that the editor had.” Such 
inextricable labyrinths of pronouns certainly appear in ont 
standard authors, e.g. Bacon, and the translators of the 
Bible, t Clark's, 
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Apostolic presidentes gratiose sit concessum per literas 
suas imbullatas quod ipsi progenitores nostri et eorum 
heredes infra regnum eoram et potestatem per personas 
suas ecclesiasticas nullatenus possent nec debent qua- 
vis de causa excommunicari nec etiam ecrum ministri in 
his excercendis et prosequendis que ad officia sua perti- 
neft et que ad honorem et commodum dominorum ano- 
rum regum Anglie qui pro tempore fuerint spectare vide- 
rint et pertinere ac prerogativa illa inter ceteras ubique 
infra dominium et potestatem nostram ad coronam et Re- 
giam dignitatem nostram specialiter pertineat et de jure 
spectet ex approbata consuetudine huc usque inde op~ 
tente. 

“ Richard de Bereford is indebted to the King Edward 
I. as Treasurer of Ireland, and the King causes the fruits 
and obventions of his Church at Athbov in the diocese of 
Meath to be seised, and he committed the custody thereof 
to Hugh Lacey; bat as we have heard Prior Adam of 
Dervangh, lately judge delegate, and Master John le 
Flemyng, rector of Slane, bis commissary, publicly and 

erally fulminated and still fulminate throughout all 
fhe aforesaid diocese a sentence of excommunication 
against the persons of all those who in our name or in 
the name of any other intermeddle with the fruits and 
obventions of that church. The King therefore directs the 
Sheriff of Meath (sic), the said Prior, Master John, and 
all others favouring them to have their bodies before the 
Treasurer & Barons of the Exchequer at Dublin.” 

Will some reader add to the above a note of 
the results of the inquiry ? AIKEN IRVINE. 


Haryyan Lientroot: Duxe or Cumper-~ 
LAND.—I lately bought a picture painted by Wil- 
son, Barrett, and Gilpin, representing a beautiful 
Tandscape apparently in the lake district of the 
north of England. In the foreground is a group 
consisting of a lady and gentleman, and a servant 
holding their horses. The lady and gentleman 
are represented with their left hands clasped, as 
in the act of bidding adieu. They are dressed in 
the costume of the last century; the lady in a 
riding-habit, wdered hair, and hat; the geutle- 


man in what looks like the Windsor uniform—a | 


blue coat with red cuffs and collar. 

The former owner of the picture believed it to 
be a representation of a meeting between the 
Duke of Cumberland and Hannah Lightfoot, who 
was said to have been a Quakeress. 

If any of your readers can give me any inform- 
ation which would throw light upon this picture 
I should feel much obliged. E. A. Et L. 

MacRrupeEr or M‘Grupper.—There are several 
families of the above names in tho United States 
of America, and they say their ancestors were 
Macgregors, who took the name of Macgrudder 
after the name of Macgregor was proscribed. Can 
any of your Scotch correspondents confirm the 
above ? Viren. 

Moreans ann Macxays.—The Morgans of 
Scotland being proscribed took the name of 
Mackay, thus loosening one of the great links 
between Scotland and Wales. Can any Mackay 
refer me to 6 history of the proscription P 

Cnantes Monean. 

Wilton. 





Oxp Soxa.—As there have recently been many 
communications connected with our ballad pooty, 
I wish to mention that the following lines formed 
pxt of one of the songs which used to be sung 

yy the people in Cheshire at the close of the last 
century. They are all that I recollect, and I 
should be glad to know from what work they are 
taken : — 
“ Little Willie’s gone to the wood, 
And so merrily he did sing— 
“Tsaw the parson a-kissing my mother, 
Bat I wouldn't tell it for everything.’ 
“¢Thou'rt a liar,’ then said the parson, 
«Thou shalt be whipt with a rod of birch ; 
Thou shalt be put in the stocks to-morrow, 
For telling so many lies of the Church.’ * 
QUOTATIONS WANTED — 
“The laurel cannot heal the wounds the sword has 


made.” 
H. B. Apa. 
“ Brief as a winter's tale,” 
8.8. 
Sr, Atpan anp Faeemasongy.—Can any of 
our Masonic readers tell me where I can find any 
information confirmatory of the supposed connec- 
tion between St. Alban, the proto-martyr of Eng- 
land, and the Freemasons? In the Book of Con- 
stitutions, compiled by order of the Grand Lodge 
in 1784, it is mentioned that St. Alban aided 
Carausius in building Verulam, and that he ob- 
tained from the king a charter for the Freemasons 
to hold a general council, and was thereat him- 
self as Grand Master, and helped to “ make Masons, 
and gave them good charges and regulations.” 
E, A. HL. 


Satispurr Court Tneatre.—The late Mr. 
Peter Cunningham printed, in the fourth volume 
of the Shakespeare Society Papers, some curious 
early documents respecting this theatre. I am 
anxious to see the originals, and should feel ex- 
tremely obliged if any of your readers would 
inform me in whose hands they now are. 

J. O. Hatirweit. 


TABLET oF ATHANASTUS.—On the 22nd of June 
last I exhibited at the Royal Society of Literature 
a curious wooden tablet found by the late Robert 
Hay in the Aasaseef, Thebes. This tablet is re- 
markable from being inscribed on both sides with 
a list of familiar Grecian names, as follows : — 

AIOZKO[PIAHE 7} 
‘TIMOB[E 
TETPO[Y 2) 
* A@ANAZTIO2 7} 
KALIQAN(NHY,?) 
‘TIMO@LEOX 7} 
@EOAOZ[I0 *) 
TETPO 
AAMIAN[O2 2] 
ANAZTAZ(I02?) 
ANAPONTIKOZ ?] 
KAA[AIMAXO2 ?] 
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They are in the uncial characters common in the 
fourth century of our era, and it will be seen that 
the fourth in order is that of Athanasius; hence it 
becomes a matter of interesting inquiry whether 
it has reference to that famous Bishop of Alex- 
andria, Near to the place where this relic was 
discovered (A.D. 1823-4) were the ruins of an 

tian tomb, which had been converted into a 
Christian church about the third century. Ona 
side wall in this edifice was a long inscription, 
unfortunately now destroyed, beginning with — 

EPO A@ANAZIOZ EMIZKONOX AAESAN ... 

“1 Athanasius Bishop of Alexandria.” 

Now when to this is added the well-known 
fact that Athanasius did, about 355, retreat to the 
Thebaid for shelter, there seems every reason to 
connect this tablet with his exile, and this leads 
to my query : — Does any list of the coadjutor or 
contem| bishops with Athanasius exist in the 
pages of our early church historians, or could any 
co! it of “ N. & Q.” throw any additional 
light on the character or purpose of this tablet? 

W. R. Cooper. 


Tuoxrson: MS. Journst or Cart. E. Toomr- 
80%, 1788-1785.—In the Cornhill Magazine for 
May, 188) are notices of the above. shal be 
obliged by being informed who is now the pos- 
sessor of this MS. Communicate direct with 

CuaBies Jackson, 

Doncaster. 

Vanvrrx-Bruppr Fautty.—The first of this 
family came over from Cologne in Henry VIII.'s 
time, and was knighted by that monarch. Ilis 
gon married a maid of honour of Queen Elizabeth. 
Can any of your readers supply me with the name 
of this lady? The grandson or t- grandson, 
living in 1616, was a merchant in Bishopsgate 
Street, and married—(1) one of the daughters and 
coheiresses of Sir Peter van Lore, Bart., a na- 
turalised Dutchman, and (2) his cook; and on 
both ‘marriages curious law-suits ensued as to 
the Sevolntion ot the van Lore property. The 
grandson e Van Lore murriage, now repre- 
sented by Bir Harcourt Vanden-Bempde Jobn- 
stone, Bart., married sbout 1690 Temperance 
Packer, and considerable interest occurs as to the 
family of this lady. The Duke of Buckingham, 
who was secretary of state and assassinated by 
Felton, had a private secretary of this name, and 
it is probably from him that amass of state papers 
came into the hands of the Van den Bempdes, 
but I cannot find any pedigree of the Hackers 

Wut1am III. ann Many.—Where can I find 
the original document addressed to William III. 
and , king and queen of England, dated 

coder, thin 208 of July, a.v. 1680"? I 
have a printed copy (1689), but should be glad to 
the original F. 


Queries with Answers. 


Mocgine I3rrps.—In a letter now before me, 
written in 1432 by the then Marchioness of Staf- 
ford, there occurs the following passage : — 

“I expect to be left alone in London with a mocking- 
bird in my room, which only sings during the warm 
months, is being at all alive in this country is thought 
uncommon,’ 

What do naturalists say to thie note? Cc. 

([Mocking-birds are rare in England, on account of the 
exceeding difficulty of rearing them. Lven in America 
the utmost care is required to preserve them during the 
first winter. Their song is a combination of that of the 
lark, nightingale, canary, thrush—in fact, the richest 
notes of all other birds, and their power of imitating 
sounds is great. C. will find full descriptions of this 
species of thrush in the works of Audabon, Wilson, and 
other American authorities, In Moaley’s Magazine for 
the Young (Sune 1867), the authoress of Life in the 
South has aleo given an interesting account from her 
own observations of mocking-birds; and of a pair which 
she reared from the nest, and brought to England a few 
years ago. ‘They are natives of the Southern States of 
America, where they may be heard filling the groves 
with their melody during spring and summer, and even 
occasionally in fine weather during the winter months.) 


Zeno, “ Porstz Sacre Draumaticne.”—In the 
library catalogue of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(1862) I observe DPoesie Sacre Drammatiche of 
Apostolo Zeno, 4to, Venice, 1735, Would any of 
your readers favour me with the titles of these 
sacred dramas ? Lt. Inexts. 

[Sisara, Azione Sacra, cantata 'anno 

Tobia, do, do, . 

Naaman,dodo, 2 0... ee 

Giuseppe, do. do. 

David, de. do, . . 

Le Prophezie Evangeliche u’Isaii 

Givaz, do, do. . . . 

I! Batista, do, do, 

Gionata, do, do. 

Nabot, do. do. ‘i 

Daniello, do.dv. 2. 

David Umiliato, do. do. . 

Sedecia, do, do. * . . 

Gerusalemme Convertita, do. do. . 

San Pietro in Cesarca, do. do. 

Gest presentuto uel tempio, do. do. 





+ 1735] 


Castts Mex.— Will some of your readers 
kindly give me an account of the origin of the 
“Castle Men,” or, as they are generally called, the 
“King William Men,” at Hillsborough, co. Down? 

RW. 

[When William ILL was at Hillsboroagh on June 19, 
1690, he issued a warrant for granting a pension of 1200/. 
@ year to the Presbyterian ministers of the north of Ire- 
land, wherein he takes notice of “ thcie loyalty and youd 
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affections, the losses they have sustained, and their con- 
stant labour to unite the hearts of others in zeal and 
loyalty towards bim.” The king ordered the said pen- 
sion to be paid to trustees therein named quarterly by 
the collector of the customs in the port of Belfast. This 
gift we have always considered as the renewal of the 
secret service money of Charles II., known as the Regium 
Donum, or Royal Gift—the recipients of which may have 
been derisively designated “Castle Men” and “King 
William's Men” at Hillsborough. ] 

Ramsoozz.—In Bailey's Dictionary (ed. 1761) 
is the following : — 

“Rampoozg, Rampuze. A drink chiefly drank at 
Cambridge, made of wine, ale, eggs and sugar, and 
rosewater.” 

Ihave searched ina variety of books for some 
mention of this college “cup,” but without find- 
ing any reference tu it. I should be glad to be 
supplied with any such reference. 

Curuzerr Breve. 

(Nares says, “ Of this learned academical word I have 
not met with an example. Bouse meant drink.” The 
same compound mixture was once current under the 
name of Ham-Jam, and we believe there was or is an inn 
at North Witham called the Ram-Jam House. ] 

2 Qvorarion.= Who is the author of the follow- 
ing? — 

5 “ Nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas,” 


(Ovid, Metamorphoseon lib, xv. 871.) 


Replies. 
ROB ROY AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
(4" S. v. 684.) 


The inguiry of M. Lroyp as to “whether any 
undoubted descendants of the celebrated Rob Roy 
still exist,” is literally addressed only to “ your 
North British correspondents.” I do not come 
within that description certainly, yet I ehall not 
be considered “ out of court” if I claim to appear 
for such descendants, 
The rarity of the tract entitled The Highland 
Bogue; or, the Memorable Actions of the celebrated 
Mac-Gregor, commonly called Rob Roy, 
§c., in my chronological catalogue of the works 
of pitoes ins brought me nninerous inquiries from 
cotland, diverging into a but agreeable 
correspondence on the history of the clan Mac- 
Gregor. I am thus able to answer the query, and 
to use the facts, but am not at liberty to give the 
names of my informants, 80 as to make them 
fically known. This last and only restric- 
tion, however, includes no fear that anything 1 
may state can be contradicted. 
“Facts are stranger than fiction,” says the 


3 and some of your readers may be surprised 
to hear that Sir Walter Scott did pt keore very 





much about Rob Roy. In the first letter I re- 
ceived on the subject, the writer, a MacGregor, 
says: — 

“Although Sir Walter speaks 80 slightingly of the 
‘Highland Rogue,’ I must say I suspect that Defve knew 
agreat deal more about Rob Roy, and his real move- 
ments and doings, than Scott ever did.” 

My investigations tend to the same conclusion. 

tn Sir Walter's introduction to Rob , speak- 
ing of his hero, he says: “The time of his birth 
is uncertain”; but a few lines further on ho 
assigns it “to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” In the same paragraph he adds: “The 
time of his death is also uncertain.”* Recuning 
afterward to the same subject, he says:— 

“The time of his death is not known with certainty, 
but he is generally said to have survived 1738, and to 
have died an aged man.” ¢ 

The only possible conclusion from the above is, 
that at the time of his death Roy Roy must have 
beon nearly ninety years old. Sir Walter rightly 
shows that Rob's wife was alive when her hus- 
band died, but it is at least a mistake to call her 
Helen. 

Robert MacGregor, commonly called Rob Roy, 
the second son of Donald MacGregor of Glengyle, 
was born on the 7th of March, 1671. In January, 
1708, he married Maria MacGregor, daughter of 
MacGregor of Comar. Rob Roy died at Inner- 
lochlarig-beg, about six miles to the west of the 
church of Balquhidder, on the 28th day of Dec- 
cember, 1734, in the aixty-fourth year of his age, 
and he was buried in the churchyard of Balqu- 
hidder. 

The public have a sort of notion that he died 
an outlaw, and in some hiding ; but this is 
quite incorrect, as he held a tuck or lease (jointly 
with his second son), dated the 2nd Dec. 1782, of 

art of the Kirkton of Balquhidder. After hia 
seedabe his widow was confirmed executrix of his 
estate under the name of Afary MacGregor. 

Rob Roy left five sons, named respectively Col}, 
Ronald, James, Duncan, and Robert. 

Coll, the eldest son, was also tackaman or leasee 
of part of the Kirkton of Balquhidder, and he died 
in 1785, afew months after his father. He lefttwo 
sons, who entered the military service of the East 
India Company, and both attained the rank of 

eral, One of them married a lady of the 

am Stirling family of Duchray, an aunt of 

the late General Graham Stirling of Duchray and 

Auchyle, It is believed that several of the de- 

scendants of these brothers are still in the Queen's 
service, 

There is a tradition that the sons of Coll were 
indebted to the Breadalbane family for their in- 
troduction into the East India Company's service. 
This seems probable when we consider the ties of 

* Rob 1829, pp. xxxi.-xxxii, 
tie eee " 
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a crown of thorns:—Kal wAdgarres ordpavor df 
dxavday (St. Matt. xxvii, 20); Macfavres dxdvOuroy 
orépavoy (St. Mark xv. 17); WAdgavres ordpavoy ee 
dxavéay (St. John xix. 2). All these texts wit- 
ness that the crown was made of thorns, é¢ dxardév, 
platted together. Had it been made of straw, or 
any other material, it would surely have been 60 
stated by the Evangelists. But it is plain that 
the object of the soldiers was torture, as well as 
derision. Why else did they take the reed, or 
cane, out of the sacred hand of our Lord, and 
strike him with it re ly on his head? A 
crown of straw would have thus been battered 
and knocked off, and the pretended rays of thorns 
demolished almost at the firat blow. No: the 
infernal purpose of these wretches was to increase 
our dear Redeemer’s sufferings, by each time 
driving the thorns still deeper in. I maintain, 
then, that we have sufficient proof from the Gos- 
pels alone that the crown was really and solely 
made of platted thorns, Ke 

But if the Evangelists had not been so explicit, 
can any reasonable person suppose that the real 
nature of our Saviour’s mock crown was not 
known to the early Christiana, and its form tradi- 
tionally preserved among them in artistic repre- 
eentationsP Take the language of the earlicst of 
the Latin Fathers, Tertullian, who was born in 
the year 160. He speaks of our Bleased Saviour 
as wearing his crown of thorns, even when led 
out to be crucified : — 

Christus suis temporibus lignum humeris suis por- 
tavit, inhwerens cornibus crucis, corona spinea in capite 
gjus circumdata.”—Ade, Judaos, cap. xiii. 

Tie could not have supposed that a mere wreath 
of straw, stuck round with upright thorns, would 
have been left upon our Saviour's head to the 
time of his crucifixion. But in another place he 
speaks still more uomistakeably. Ie asks what 
sort of crown Christ Jesus, the spouse of the 
Church, was pleased to wear for both sexes; and 
answers that it was one of thorns and brambles, 
and alludes to the sufferings of our Lord in his 
head as blunting all the thorns of death: — 

“ Vir Ecclesiw Christus Jesus, quale, oro te, sertum 
pre utroque sexu subiit? Ex splnis opinor ct tribulia, 
In figuram delictoram, que nobis protulit terra carnis, 
abstulit autem virtus crucis, omnem aculeum mortis in 
Dominici capitis tolerantia obtundens.” — De Coruna, 
xiv. 

I answer then to the query of G. E.., that there 
is ample authority in the New Testament, and in 
the early Fathers as well as all who succeeded 
them, for the universally received belief that our 
Saviour'’s crown was really made of thorns, and 
intended to be pungent and painful. Ost: 


I beg pardon for differi: troa hts. JowaTHAN 
Bovcuize, but, with due deference to his better 


wa mibtalhe See post faye {ol 





judgment, it seems to me that full authori 
found in the New Testament (Matt. xxvii. 29, 
Luke xxiii. 11, John xix. 2,5) “for the head of 
Christ with the crown of thorns as represented by 
the old masters.” It was eurely “put on His 
head in derision,” but how can it be supposed 
“not with the intention to puncture the akin and 
draw blood”? Why, the very fact of the soldiers 
of Pilate, after thus encircling the sacred brow, 
taking the reed and striking Him with it on the 
head, must needs have punctured the skin and 
drawn blood! Then again, not only in hot 
climates are very long thorns to be found—and 
myself wishing, some time ago, to paint our 
Saviour in the midst of his executioners, I got 
my gardener (in the neighbourhood of Paris) to 
make me a crown of long*thorns, just auch a one 
as represented by the old masters, much more 
natural and easily made than platting a wisp of 
straw with some thorns erect in it. 


PAL, 








It was the opinion of the late learned Rev. Dr. 
Adam Clarke that the crown of thorns was placed 
on our Saviour's head for insult, and not for cruelty. 
It was the completion to the “purple robe.” 
There is no authority for the bleeding brow that 
we often see in the pictures of the old masters: 
in this they had recourse to imaginution; but 
they got hold of the right plant. The sacred 
writers use the word dxardcv =“ of thorns.” The 
acanthus alluded to is the Pyrus acanthus (L.), 
which grows in profusion in Palestine, and which 
we often call “the Jerusalem thorn.” There are 
two species cultivated in England: one bears deep 
scarlet flowers; the other (probably a variety) has 
flowers of a pinkish white. The Pyrus acanthus 
blossoms early, and the spring shoots bear flowers. 
These early shoots are very flexible, and can be 
twisted and. turned without breaking. The prickles 
upon them are soft, and cannot enter the skin. 
On the branches, where the plant has “made 
wood,” the twigs are exceedingly brittle, and the 
thorns are long, sharp, and piercing. No crown 
could have been formed of the woody branches, 
for the reason assigned. As Dr. Clarke sup » 
the object was insult and derision; and the 
flowers, perhaps in the round undeveloped bud- 
state, formed mock-gems. There is no occasion 
to have recourse to G. E.’s hypothesis of “a wis 
of straw with some large thorns erect in it.” 
have examined many pictures of the old masters, 
and I have no doubt that, in numerous instances, 
their plant is the Pyrus acanthus. Where they 
have erred, is in introducing the old hard proody 
branches, instead of the young green flexi 
stems. I would remind G. E that, in examining 
pictures by the old masters, we must look to the 
general effect, We must not expect minute cor- 
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glazses of good wine for my “stomach’s sake and 
mine oft infirmities.” JAYDER, 

There is one great advantage in sending queries 
to “N, & Q.” You not only frequently obtain 
what you want, as I have done, re the “ Post- 
Boys,” but you get much more than you asked 
for. The teetotal song sent by F. C. H. isa 
capital counterpoise to the ‘“ Post-Boys,” but I 
doubt whether it be a genuine Rechabite ditty. 
It seems to me the effusion of some jolly punster 
who is poking his fun. I question whether the 
author does not prefer the bonum vinum to what 
Abernethy used to call ‘aqua pumpaginis.” Tam 
one of the most temperate of men, and yet I love 
a geod drinking song; all are favourites, from the 
old monkish ditty — 

“Bonum vinum cum sapore 
Bybit Abbas cum Priore; 
Sed conventus de pejore 
Semper solet bybere ! ” 


to the rollicking lays of O'Keefe and Captain 
Morris. But the French excel us in drinking 
songs. I know nothing amongst us that can ap- 
proach the songs of the Abbé de Lattaignant. I 
send a translation of one entitled— 


“ Précienx avantages du Vin; Chansonette faite aprés 
dines, et offerte & 1a meditation de tous les buveurs 
‘eau 


I have preserved the metre of the original. 
James Henry Dixon. 


“When I drink this good wine 
I banish my cares; 
1 kick ennui down stairs 
When I drink this good wine ; 
O! the balsam divine, 
How it glides through each vein! 
I get rid of all pain 
When I drink this good wine. 
“When I drink this good wine 
With the world 1’m well pleas’d— 
Its wheels seem fresh greas’d 
When I drink this good wine, 
From the long battle line 
Comes the thunder of war, 
But my fear flies afar 
When I drink this good wine. 


“ When I drink this good wine 
I can pay every debt ; 
My duns I forget 
When I drink this good wine. 
Ah! a poor purse is mine ; 
‘What I say is too true, 
But | ne’er want a sous 
When I drink this good wine. 


* Wheat dick this Goud wine 
can in bright eyes; 
Timiity fies fs = ‘i 
rink this good wine 

Be the robes ruean or fine, > 
Be the form short or tall 
I make conquest of all 
When I drink this good wine! 


“When I drink this good wine 
Keenest anger soon cools, 
I can tolerate fools 
When I drink this good wine. 
When critics combine— 
Call my sermons sad stuff, 
My pipe I just puff, 
And 1 drink this good wine. 
“When I drink this good wine 
Not a creed can I blame; 
Priest and pastor’s the same 
When I drink this good wine. , 
Honest man seems Scapine * 
T’m 2o chang’d in my taste; 
Even Lats is chaste 
When I drink this good wine. 
“When I drink this good wine 
I can sport like a boy ; a-t 
‘A Pantin’s my toy, 
When I drink this good wine. 
Punch's hum joy-sign, 
play harlequin pranks, 
I'm a ‘Tabarin’s ranks 
When I drink this good wine. 
“ When I drink this good wine 
I feel marvellous well, 
Hurl doctors pell-mell 
When I drink this good wine. 





No potions or pills 
When I drink this good wine. 


“ When I drink this good wine, 
Should Old Scratch take a peep, 
To no corner I'd creep 
‘When I drink this good wine: 
*Twould be— My hand to thine; 
Come, old boy, there’s a seat!’ 
Even Aim I would treat 
When I drink this good wine. 

“When I drink this good wine 
I can talk as a book ; 

My tengne runs like a brook 
hen I drink this good wine. 

And now, dear friends, in fine, 

If you deem in my song 

I've been coming it strong, 

It is all through this wine.” 











Cuapst or Jxsvus Hosrttat, Bray, co. BERE! 
(4@ 8. v. 482, 579.)—W. T. T. D. correctly de 
scribes the position of the table in this chape 
It was not unnatural that he should consider, an 
so call it, “the communion table,” but I hav 
reason to believe that it never was used for th 
pur, of administration of the holy sacramer 
of the Lord’s Supper, and it certainly never he 
been so used by me. Perhaps a few words ma 
explain this, and convey to your corresponden! 
the information which they desire. It was th 

* Scapin or Scapine is a lying dishonest valet in o 
of Molitre’s plays, The character is adapted from tl 
Scapiao of the old Italian comedy. _In the song, Sca 
in the reformed church in France. Lats is the church + 
Rome, the author iy ting a classic oslebrity 
name for what the era called by: a less decent tern 
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visitations give the descent of the two families for 
seven generations to 1674, 
Ponsowsy A. Lyons, 


Krr's Cory Hovsg (4 8. v. 32, 162, 262.)—In 
my Kentish Chronicles, published some forty years 
since, will be found some account of the boulders 
forming Kit's Coty House, and of the water to be 
found in the cap stone of the cromlech. In those 
days a theory (long since exploded) existed that 
Kit’s Coty House was an altar. This note may 
be useful to my namesake. 

Axyeggp Joun Dunkin. 

Noviomagus. 

Barox Homrrsca (4 S. v. 205, 476, 548.)— 
The Baron was the Jast Grand Master of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Maltese Cross 
of the 60th Rifles displays the knightly badge of 
its first colonel. 

n the chivalrous spirit of feudal times this 

8 would possibly have been preferred as the 
legitimate representative of the order—considering 
the genuine nature of its encampment and military 
services—to any of those recent langues that have 
assumed the representation. s. 


Spunrovs Retics (4** §, v. 684.)—Having just 
looked at the acute and entertaining notices on 
“gupposititious relics ” in “N. & Q.” of this day, I 
am reminded of the story of some official who 
was showing some articles of the kind in one 
of the sacristies abroad. ‘‘Ifere,” said he, “is 
Balaam’s sword which we hear of in his history.” 
One of the spectators, who was ready in his re- 
miniscence of Scripture, quietly observed that he 
had no sword, but expressly said “he wished that 
he had one.” ‘Then, sir,” was the not less read: 
but somewhat cool answer, “it isthe sword whic! 
Balaam wished he had.” Francis TRENCH. 

Iclip Rectory, June 18. 


S$ versus Z (4% S. v, 558.)—There has been of 
late years a decided tendency to substitute s for , 
and Mr. Horne is probably right in throwing the 
reaponeibility of the change in no small degree 
upon the printers. Indolence, however, is not 
confined to printers, and I am afraid that many 
writers have adopted s for « for no better reason 
than that lettera without tails are leas trouble- 
some to write than letters with tails. Thus 
printers and writers have encouraged and justified 
each other in the practice. But the reason that 
has had weight with some, who would not have 

ielded to the temptations of indolence, is, I be- 
lieve, the foreign appearance of z. In Greek z is 
a common letter, but it is a foreigner in Latin and 
French, with which most Englishmen are so much 
more familiar; its use has therefore appeared 
somewhat pedantic. Moreover, the comparison 
of such words as advice and advise has seemed to 
indicate that ¢ is properly pronounced as = at the 








end of words, though not at the beginning (ex- 
cept in ire). But whatever sone oy 
reason of this fashion of writing s for s, it is much 
to be regretted. If the English alphabet had no 
z we must of course write s, but having both 
sounds and both signs, we should distinguish 
between them, and use them consistently. Now 
4 (the sharp sibilant) bears to s (the flat sibilant) 
the same relation that f bears to v, or ¢ to d, or p 
to 6, or k tog; if then we substitute one sharp for 
ite corresponding flat, s for z, why not another, 
F for », or ¢ for d, or p forb? We have examples 
of this kind of confusion in if and of, where the 
sharp and flat sounds are both represented by the 
sharp sign f; and in thin and then, where the sharp 
and flat eounds are both represented by the sharp 
sign th, though they were not éo in Anglo-Saxon. 
Ifthe substitution of s for = were continued and car- 
riod out consistently, the distinction between cease 
and seize, dose and doze, &c., as well as between sink 
and sinc would be lost to the eye. But asthe 
use of the same symbol for two different sounds 
is both unscientific and a great difficulty in the 
way of learning to read and write a language, an 
important step would, I believe, be made towards 
spelling reform by simply resolving to use s for 
the flat sibilant sound as often as practicable. 
Bexsaury Dawsoy, B.A. 
Parmyra anv Damascus (4% S. v. 525, 690.) 
SaLATHIEL must, of course, be perfectly aware 
that the question to which he calls on me to 
reply in reality amounts to a covert attack on the 
veracity of the New Testament history. (Acts ix. 
1, 2,14.) In any discussion of this kind I have, 
at present, neither time nor inclination to engage. 
With respect to the “ Arabian invasion hostile to 
the Hebrews,” SALATHIEL apy to be in an 
amusing state of perplexity. ll that he says on 
the subject appears merely to amount to this:— 
“Tf I could only prove facts A and B, I would 
astonish the world, by the deductions I would 
draw from them.” To this I reply with Ancient 
Pistol, “ Why then rejoice therefore”: prove the 
facts, and we will listen with the greatest interest 
to the deductions. Henry Croseier. 
“An AmLEauE” (4° 8, vy. 570.)—An amlegue 
of dishes for supper, evidently means a collection, 
from the two Greek words Gua and Adyw. The 
word would have been better written amalegue. 
F.C. H. 
Brotner Geruan (4% 8. v. 579.)—The word 
german here means true, proper, own, natural ; 
as we speak of a cousin german to indicate a real 
or first cousin. The expressions germanus frater, 
germana soror, are often met with. Terence has— 
“ Si te in germani fratris dilexi loco.” 
F.C. H. 
“Is a brother both by the father’s and mother’s 
side, in contradistinction to uterine brothers, who 
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are only so by the mother’s side.” In genealo- 
gical matters, german means real, entire, own. 
S. P. Festus, the grammarian (A.D. 506) defines 
it, “ Germani quasi efdem stirpe geniti.” Cicero 
uses the word in various connections, as germanus 
JSrater, soror germana, germana Grecia, germana 
ftronia, anum nomen, &c. Of the latter kind 
of relationship it is said, in the Cod. Justin. (vi. 59, 
15, s. 2): “nec fratrem vel sororem uterinos con- 
cedimus in cognationis loco relinqui.” 
Epautxp Tew, M.A. 

“Marrinisue” (4° 8. v. 580.)—I am not sure 
of the date of the work of Xavier de Maistre; but 
if it appeared during the reign of Louis XVIII, 
the term Martinisme was probably used to desig- 
nate the revelations and prophecies of the peasant 
Martin, which he detailed in his interview with 
the king in the year 1816. The reader is referred 
to two works, very curious and interesting, on the 
subject : — 

Relation des éyénemens qui sont arrives & Thomas 
Martin, Jaboureur & Gallardon, en Beauce, dans les pre- 
miers mois de 1816.” Paris, L. F. Hivert, 1831,— 
and— 

“Le Pasaé et Avenir expliqnés par des événemens 
extraordinaires arrives & Thomas Martin, etc.” Paris, 
ed. Bricon, 1832. 

F.C. H. 


Allow me to quote myself: — 

“ Martinisme, the name given to a sect or society of 
mystics, who acknowledged as their chief a Portuguese 
Jew named Martinez ide Pasquilis (1710-1779). The most 
distinguished of the Martinists was the Frenchman Louis 
Clande de St, Martin (1743-1803), who styled himself 
“le Philosophe inconnu,’ He has left several works. See 
M. Caro’s Essai sur la vie et lu doctrine de St. Martin, 
Paris, 8°, 1852 ; and BM. Matter’s St. Martin, sa vie et sex 
eerits, Pais 1862.”"—Clarendon Press Series, French 

vy. 260. 


Gustave Masson. 
Schole Hergensis Bibliotheca. 


Srven DeoRers or ALusaivixe (4" S. v. 581.) 
The Mishnaic Dirke Aloth—“ Ethics of the Fa- 
thers” (wide any ordinary Jewish Prayer Book, 

lay afternoon service), states (ch. v. ver. 15) 
there are four degrees thereof: — 

1 “He who gives, and likes not others to give, looks 
iA on others” re a 

“He who likes others to give, but not himself, is 
hestile to himself.” 3 : 

3% “ He who gives, and likes others to give, is pious.” 

4. “He who won't give, nor likes others to give, is 


There are several of these quadripartite classi- 
feations for learning, scholars, college-going, &c. 
Mt, Ewald’s German version, with commentary 
eathia tract (Pirke Aboth, Erlangen, 1826, 80), 
‘tittes that the rabbis hold the giver of secret 
@wity higher than the lawgiver Moses (Meor 

yim, 87,2); and that charity (or righteous- 
tas) and deeds of mercy are equivalent to keep- 





| ing of the whole law (alm. Hier. Peah. cap. J). 


Of the last, the purest is considered that of fol- 

lowing or interring the corpse of a deceased friend, 

as it cannot be requited by the party go honoured, 
8. M. Draca. 

London. 

Destruction oF CHURCHES IN DRVONSHIRE, 

Etc. (4S, v. 581.)—In Nehemiah Wallington’s 
Hist. Sketches of the Reign of Charles 1., edited 
by Webb (1860, vol. i. cap. v.), Mr. Luoyp will 
find a full account of the extraordinary thunder- 
storm which occurred on Whitsunday, 1840, in 
the parish of Anthony, Cornwall; also the awful 
tempests at Widdecombe and other places in 
1638 and 1639, The author, o zealous Puritan, 
notes down these — 
“remarkable and fearful judgments of God on our 
churches that were torn and spoiled with lightning and 
thunder. As if God would show unto us, by his judg- 
ments on our churches, that he is angry and displeased 
with them and us for our idolatry and superstitivus wor- 
shipping of him.” 

The Rev. George Lyde’s account of these “Sad 
and Lamentable Accidents,” published 1638, bi 
been reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, i i 20, 









St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 

Joux Puitrps tHE Poet (4% S, v. 582.)—At 
the above reference an original picture of Philips 
is mentioned as designed by Thurst-n, with a 
query if it may not be by Riley. Philips was 
born Dee. 30, 1676, and was only in his fifteenth 
year when Riley died in 1601, and could, there- 
fore, hardly have heen painted by Riley.* _Brom- 
ley, in his Catalogue of Engraved British Portrait 
(p. 236), enumerates three of Philips: one in 
Bell's Poets, engraved by J. Cook; one prefixed 
to his Poems, &vo, painted by Kneller, and en- 
graved by Van der Gucht; and one in an oval 
frame, folio, by the same engraver. Against this 
lust Bromley has added the word Aair, by which 
J understand that the subject is wearing his own 
hair, and not a wig. EV., 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have had an 
opportunity of examining tho 8yo edition of the 
L’oems, published by J. Tonson, London, 1720, in 
which is the second portrait mentioned by Brom- 
ley. The head and eyes are turned slightly to 
the right shoulder; the hair long, reaching to the 
shoulders, and parted down the middle; the shirt 
collar (two buttors) unbuttoned and open. A 
robe, thrown over the right shoulder, hides the 
right arm, and leaves the left shoulder and 
the upper part of the left arm uncovered; no 
drapery in the background. The oval folio en- 
graving spoken of was published with the poem 
Blenheim, the only copy of which that I have 
access to has had the portrait abstracted. 

( ‘In the Description of Nuneham-Courtenay, 1806, 
p. 16, it ia stated that the painting there is by Kiley —Ep.] 
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“Go wHEn THE Mornine Sainetn” (4% S, 
v. 582.)—I beg to supplement your note on the 
subject of the hymn on Prayer, which commences 
ag given above, and not with the words “Go 
there the morning shineth,” as stated by W.T. M. 
Mr. Josiah Miller did not ascertain the author- 
ship of the hymn as your note would imply. 
What Mr. Miller has written in his Singers and 
Songs of the Church respecting Mrs. Simpson is 
‘appropriated, with forty other memoirs, from my 

yra Britannica, Longman, 1867, 8vo. In a note 
appended to that work (pp. 674, 675) I have 
given a history of the discussion concerning the 
authorship of the hymn. Memoirs of Mra. Sim 
son, the authoress of the hymn, will be found in 
my Sacred Minstrel, Edinburgh, 1859, 12mo; my 
Lyra Britannica, p. 507; and in my Scottish Min- 
strel, second edit., p. 426. Mra, Simpson has been 
engaged for several years in Proparing an edition 
of the works of Robert Burns, which will shortly 
appear. Cuantes Roczrs, 
jowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

Rurug (4" S. v. 370, 434.)—A long and 
‘wearying illness has retarded my protest against 
this flocct-nauci occupation of “N, & Q.”’s 8. 
Our language has a certain number of rhymeless 
iambics, such as month, hemp, depth, fourth, tenth, 
&c.; some whereof, possibly, are slipslopped by 
careless readers with runn’th, stepp'th, soar'th, 
tength: but my remonstrance is mainly against 
the ¢rochaic terminal of words unrhymable, as 
silver and its Anglo-Latin solution. . What would- 
its propounder do with kidnap, ndpkin, and some 
dozen of their fellows? This rhyme-straining 
was, perhaps, first attempted by Butler in his 
well-known triple rhyme, philésopher, Rédssover ; 
but I vehemently suspect that the queer stanzas 
of Beppo and Don Juan owed their manufacture 
to the disp hazard pick-up of some ponderous 
polysyllable, and the resolute rummage for sets of 
words to chime in, no matter how incongruously, 
ao that instead of the idea suggesting the rhyme, 
the rhyme suggested the idea. It may be that 
these poems owe thereto their especial attraction. 
For a composite rhyme to a quadra-syllabic word, 
accentuated on its first, and perfectly assonant 
through all the other three syllables, Dean Swift is 
the facile princeps. 


“ Ag’mondisham ; 
And, for your victuals let a régman dish’em.” 

To all and every of our ultra-rhymists I say, 
8i quid novisti rectivs—I shall be delighted to 
Bee it, LS. 

Numismatic (4! 8, v. 580.)—The coin described 
by Mz. Carrineton is a shilling of Charles L., ! 
king of England, as indicated by the value x11. ; 
(pence) behind the bust. The description’ and | 
readings are perfectly correct. Shillings of ! 
Charles L were struck in London (at the Tower), | 





Aberystwith, Bristol, Exeter, Oxford, and York. 
Ma. Carrinetox's is most probably a London 
one, though that can only be decided by knowing 
the mint marks, not mentioned by him. Coins of 
the London mint are usually common, while 
those of country mints are generally rare. See 


| Hawkins’s Sidver Coins of England (London, 1841), 


pp. 181-188, and my own Guide to English Coins 
(London, 1870), part ii. Pp: 84 86. 

Henry W. Henrrey, M.N.S., &c. 
Markham House, Brighton. 


Lorp Paturestor’s Dismissal FRom OFFICE 
IN 1852 (4" S. v. 576.)—The following note from 
the then Foreign Secretary to the then French 
Ambassador in London shows that Lord Palmer- 
ston was fully aware on Dec. 2, 1851, of what 
was to take place in Paris in the morning :— 

“F. 0. 2 Dee. 
“ Mon cher Walewsky,— 
“ Jen’ai d’autres nouvelles que celles que les joarnaux 
nous donnent. 

“Mes dépéches de Normanby sont d’bier au_ soir, et 

naturellement il ne savait rien alors de ce qui devait se 


| faire ce matin, 


“Si quelque chose m’arrive ce soir, je vous en ferai 


part. 
“Mille amitids, 
“ PaLwerstox.” 


PAL 


InscRIPTION DISCOVERED AT THE Karn oF 
Kinproyes (4 S. y. 585.)—Truly, Mr. Editor, 
these are days of historic doubts and critical 
emendations; but oh! how cruel is your cor- 
respondent to give us a new reading of the im- 
portant inscription discovered by the antiquary at 
the Kairn of Kinprunes, A Barrer Scor auda- 
ciously reads it A. D. K.8. F., and translates it 
“ Ane o' the Kale Suppers of Fife,” when we all 
know that the sculptured stone bore “ a sacri- 
ficing vessel, and the letters a. p. L. L., which may 
stand, without much violence, for Agricola Dicavit 
Libens Lubens.” (The Antiquary, Centenary 
Edition, p. 30.) I admit that Edie Ochiltree de- 
clared that A. D.L.L. “ meant Aiken Drum’s lang 
ladle,” and that he asserted the fictitious Aiken to 
have been “ane of the Kale-suppers o' Fife”: 


but I am far too earnest an antiquary to accept 


any interpretation but that of Monkbarns; and as 
for the true reading of the inscription, I will take 
up the cudgels even against Edie himeelf. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Toe Worp “Nation” stentryine “Very” 
(4% S. v. 597.)—I have not noticed this word in 
any glossary of dialects, but in the county of 
Sussex I have often heard it used as a sort of 
slang word, used profanely or passionately as, I 
think, a sort of abbreviation or softening down of 
the word “damnation”; for instance, a -nation 
rogue, a -nation fool, -nation hot, &c. 

Sourm Saxor. 
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largely to this end, and add greatly to the value of the 
work. 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the De- 
fet of the Spanish Armada, By James Anthony 
‘roude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vols, I. and II. Henry the Eighth. (Longmans.) 
We have to congratulate students of our national his- 
tory on the issue of Mr. Froude’s important work in this 
smaller, compact, and beautifully printed edition. ‘The 
time for discussing Mr. Froude’s merits as an historian 
has long since passed; and even those who dissent most 
widely from many of his very decided views and opinions, 


do justice to the extent of his research, the ingenuity of 


his deductions, and the power with which he brings be- 
fore his readers the intercsting and ofttimes striking 
story which he has to tell, Mr. Froude's twelve volumes 
form one of the most important contributions ever made 
towards our knowledge of the History of England under 
the Tudors; and their appearance in this form will bea 
boon to hundreds of readers, 

The Poems of Francis Bacon, Barun Verulam, Viscount 
St. Albans, &c. For the first time collected and edited 
ofter the Original Tezts, with Introduction, §c. By the 

fev. A. B, Grosart. 

The Poems and Verse Translations of the Rt. Rev. 
Jeremy Taylor, &c. For the first time edited and col- 
lected from the Author's own Text, with Introduction. 
By the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 


The Temptation of Our Lorde, by John Bale, Bishop of | 


Ossory. Now jirst reprinted und edited by the Rev. A. 

B, Grosart. 

Like the Camden and other publishing Societies, 
Mr. Grosart finds some of the works which he desires to 
produce too small to form separate volumes, To meet 
this difticulty—which the Camden and Chetham Societies 
have overcome by issuing volumes of Miscellanies—ho 
has determined to print a series of small booke, which he 
designates The Fuller Worthies Library Miscellanics ; 
and the works whose titles we have just transcribed form 
the first three of such series, and in selecting minor 
pieces by Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, and Bishop Bale, Mr. 
Grosart has inaugurated his plan‘in a way well calculated 
to insure its favourable reception by students of our 
early literature. Mr. Grosart is in error in styling Bacon 
Baron of Verulam. 

Books Recetvep.—The Poetical Works of Robert 
Burns, Vol. IIL, is the new volume of Bell & Daldy’: 
cheap re-issue of “ The Aldine Poets”; and Shakespeare's 
Poems the new volume of Griffin & Co.'s cheap re-issue 
of “ Bell’s English Poets.” ‘e 

A Glossary of Cornish Names, Local and Family, &c. 
by Rev. John Bannister. The third part of this valu- 
able provincial glossary extends from HAN to Mir. 


The Student and Intellectual Observer for July, and 
Hibberd’s Floral World and Garden Guide, also for 
July, and both published Ly Groombridge, continue to 
maintain their claim to support by the interest of the 
articles in them, and the beauty of the illustrations, 

‘Tux admirers of the Father of English Poetry may bo 
gid to be informed of the publication of the first part of 

rink’s Chaucer; Studien zur Geschichte seiner Entwichel- 
tung und zur Chronolagie seiner Schriften. 

Sr. Pact’s CATHEDRAL.—The promoters of the move- 
ment for the completion of Wren's masterpiece are 
culating very widely an carnest appeal for contributi 
which we strongly commend to the attention of our 
readers. Copies of this Appeal may be had upon appli- 
cation to W. C. Shone, Esq., Chapter House, St. Paul's. 

















. THe Roya Axcnxovoarcar Inetirore will hold 
ite Annual Congress at Leicester at the end of the present 
month, 

Tue copy of Macklin’s splendid edition of the Bible, 
profusely illustrated with about 11,000 engravings and 
drawings, comprising specimens of every school and style, 
which has on more than one occasion been referred to in 
“N. & Q,” wan sold last week by Mesars. Puttick and 
Simpson of Leicester Square, for 165/. This valuable col- 
lection of pictorial art was formed by the late Mr. John 
Gray Bell of Manchester, and was handsomely bound in 
sixty-three large folio volumes. 

Tue Loxpon Linrany, St. James's Square, an insti- 
tution dear to all scholars, continues to flourish. It ap- 
pears by the last Report, that the eighty-five members 
lost to the institution by deaths and retirements during 
the past year have been replaced by a hundred and 
twenty new members. 














i BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &e., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
‘are given for that purpose: — 
Doctor Syxtax, Vol. 1. Uncut, or in Parts preferred. 
Raglien Maguscripts. Pe cee 
Farly Printe, 
Iituminated Books of any kind, 
Old Scrap Books. 

‘Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson 


‘Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, 


1 
Hackney, NE. 







Ruexis's 

Tianse’s 

Urcorr's Topoararny, 3 V 

Du. Dipiy's BiatioanAPHic: 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Lert, Bookveller, 15, Conduit Street, 
‘Bond Street, London, W. 
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Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Among other papers of interest schich ee have been compelled to post 
ne, i8 am impor ten ww Mr. Tumtinera On the Automaton 
Player. amt une by Mr. Walesby On the Dells of Westmnlaster Abtey. 
RIMALDL wena originally published by Mr. Bentles, amd 


We owe this correction both ta Mr. 





tant? p. 8. Mr. Campkin is right. Tike editer 
at Tekin’ the unhappy Bectece Bate whe 
“What 


Cato did and Addison approved, 
Cannot be = 


| 9; Lawnexcs (Bath). 3 ra appeared in “N. & Q,” ad 8. 
vole x. and xi. on the deriva tpatlrhcanct, The regs Hares 


Sre infers lee. 
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1778, to her cousin german Henry Rudkin, Esq., 
of Wells, co. Carlow (son of Henry Rudkin 
and Deborah, fourth daughter of Franks Ber- 
nard), by whom she had a son Gilbert-Pickering 
Rudkin, Eeq., who died in 1830, leaving two 
daughters his co-heirs. Sir Edward had been a 
cornet in some cavalry regiment, and afterwards 
held a staff appointment at Duncannon Fort, in 
the county of Wexford. He married at New Ross, 
in that county, on July 26, 1770, Miss Elizabeth 
Glascott, but had no issue. He was buried 
April 28, 1803, at Whitechurch, co. Wexford, 
having survived his wife, who was buried in the 
game place Sept. 20,1791. In the old almanacs 
Sir Edward and Sir Gilbert were given under the 
head of ‘Nova Scotia Baronets resident in Ire- 
land.” Were they descendants of the firet baronet, 
or how else were they entitled to the dignity? 
and what relationship was there between them? 
and who was the wife of Sir Gilbert ? yaa 


Partriper Fautty.—In 1649 there emigrated 
from England to the Barbados West Indies a 
branch of the family of Partridge. Can any of 
your correspondents give me any information 
reepecting them, and if there are still any of the 
family remaining either in Cumberland or West- 
moreland P Dum Srizo SreRo. 

REFERENCES WANTRD.—I have lost the refer- 
ence to a poem beginning — 

4 Give me my life, my God, she cried.” 
I should be greatly obliged to any one who would 
supply it. Also, what is the source of the common 
story of the knights who disputed about the o) 
site sides of the gold and silver shield P e 

Ruopves.— Hercules, second Lord Langford, 
married in 1818 Louisa Augusta Rhodes. Wanted, 
her parentage and ancestry. Y.S. M. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dr. (Sm ?] Wittzam Sanpgrsox.—Can I bo 
favoured with any information as to Dr. William 
Sanderson, who lived in the time of the Common- 
wealth, and whose portrait was engraved by 
Faithorne in 1658? Ile does not appear to be 
noticed in our biographical dictionaries. 

W. M. T. 

(Sir William Sanderson, Knt., was some time secre- 
tary to George Villiers, the first Duke of Buckingham, 
He distinguished himself by his loyalty to Charles I. in 
the time of the Civil War, and was a great sufferer in the 
royal cause. Sir William was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where is an expressive bust of him, placed in the 
‘weet aisle of the north transept beneath the monument 
to Admiral Watson. Neale, in his History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Abbey, ii, 214, calls it “a characteristic bust in 
memory of Sir William Sanderson, Kat., who wrote the 


Lives of Mary Queen of Scots, James the First, and 
Charles the First; to the latter of whom he was gentle- 
man of the privy chamber, He died on July 15, 1676, 
aged ninety, and was buried near the spot now oceupied 
by the monument of Sir Charles Wager, where this me- 
morial was originally placed. Below it, on a brass plate, 
is an inscription for Bridget, bis wife, daughter of Sir 
Edward Tyrell, Knt., with whom he lived fifty years in 
marriage. She was ‘ Mother of the Maids of Honcar to 
the Queen-Mother, and to her that now is,’ and died on 
Jan. 17, 1681, aged eighty-nine.” There is @ superbly 
engraved portrait of Sir William Sanderson prefixed to 
his Graphice, folio, 1658, engraved in the finest mode by 
Faithorne from one of Gerard Zoust’s best pictures, A 
list of Sir William's literary productions is given ia 
Bohn’s Lowndes ; but, according to Anthony Wood, his 
histories “are not much valued, because they are mostly 
taken from printed authors and lying pampblets.”) 


Ixtroptction oF THE VIOLIN nVTO ScoTLaxD 
I should feel much obliged if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” can give me any information reepect 
ing the first introduction of the violin into 
land, also if there are any other ancient relies or 
sculptures existing throughout the country indi- 
cating an early origin of the instrument similar 
to those of Melrose Abbey, and the ancient illu- 
minated MS, Bible originally belonging to the 
Abbey of Dumfermline as mentioned, by J. G. 
Dalyell. Any reference to ancient works contain- 
ing such information would much oblige. 

MusrcaL. 

(On this subject our correspondent should consult the 
following work : Ancient Scotish Melodies, from a Manu- 
script of the Reign of King James VI., with an Introduc- 
tory Enquiry illustrative of the History of the Music of 
Scotland, by William Dauney, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 4to, 
1838, It is the opinion of the editor (p. 69) that the 
omamental bas-relief at Melrose Abbey (founded in 1186) 
does not entitle us to conclude that such instruments 
prevailed in Scotland at that time, especially as the 
Abbey itself was the work of a Parisian architect. Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, who wrote in 1187, only speaks of the 
harp, the tabour, and the bagpipe, in use among the 
Scots.] 


M. pg 1a Varirkre.—In what books we 
find an insight into the life and character of 
Mademoiselle de la Valligre, mistress of Louis 
XIV.P Qa. 

Liverpool. 

[There are numerous lives and histories of Frangoise- 
| Louis de la Baume le Blanc La Vallitre. We can only give 
| the names of the authors: J, F. Barritre, in Bibliotheque 
| dea Mémoires, tom. iii. 12ra0, 1846. J. B, H. B. CapeBque, 
Paris, 1859, 12mo. Arstne Houssaye, Paris, 1860, 8va, 
Abbé Lequeux. Quatremére de Roissy. Choisy. Mad. de 
| Caylus, Voltaire’s Louis XIV. Walckenser. Consalt 
also the Biographie Universelle, art, “ Vallitre,” and the 
Noweelle Biogrophie Générale, art. “La Vallisre.”] 
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is used in the passage before us, and also in 
Ezekiel xxxix. 15, where the English version 
renders it by the term “a sign.” It is used in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 21, to signify a way-mark. The 
Septuagint renders the word in 2 Kings xxiii. 17, 
by oxsrerov (locus editus), from oxowéw; and in 
zekiel xxxix, 15, it is rendered by onucio, a sign ; 
while in the passage in Jeremiah the LXX. aub- 
stitutes the name Xiév, with a parallelism rywplar—= 
auxilium or subsidium, Would it not be consistent 
with the context in the preceding verses wherein 
Josiah is spoken of as ordering the deetruction of 
altar, high-place, and sepulchres, to conceive that 
he asked: “What (conspicuous) mound is that 
which I see?” and that he was answered: “ It 
is the burial-mound (732, Aever) of the man of 
God,” &c.; and that thereupon the removal of the 
enclosed remains was forbidden. Such seems to 
be an obvious and fair interpretation of the verse 
under consideration, and therefore it cannot be 
said to afford evidence of “inscription in He- 
brew,” whatevc: may be the testimony deducible 
from other parts of Scripture. Cc. c. 





There is nothing in }1"¥, ¢ziyun, the word | 
rendered “ title” in the Authorised Version of 
2 Kinga xxiii. 17, in accordance with ¢itulus in the | 
Latin Vulgate, that implies writing or inecription. 
The Hebrew root for write is IND, cathav; for 
incise, 1¥M, chatzav (both of these words are used, 


Job xix. 23, 24); and "BD, saphar, ie used for both. | 


The word tziyun, from the root ¥, tzavah, set, ap- 
pointed, is found three times in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and has been rendered a grave stone, a 
direction stone, and a mound, tumulus, or cairn. I 
refer this latter meaning in every instance. In 
ekiel xxxix. 15 it is ordered that men ap- 
pointed to search for unburied human remains, 
when they find a bone shall build up (193, benah) 
a tziyun, probably a cairn, though the English ver- 
sion he “set up a sign.” In Jeremiah xxxi. 21 
we read, “Set thee up waymarks" (the plural of 
tstyun), “make thee high heaps”; this latter may 
be but a repetition of the former order; if so the 
way-marks would not be upright stones, but cairns 
-es before. The third place in which fziyun is 
used, is in the question put by King Josiah, 
“What éziyun is that I see?” Now the Sep- 
tuagint version of this part of the sacred narrative 
is fuller than the Hebrew; v. 16,17 may be thus 
rendered : — 

“16 And Josiah turned and saw the ‘sepulchres 
[D° 220, hutkevarim, rdpovs] that were there in tho 
city, and sent, and took the bones out of the sepulchres, 
and burned them upon the altar and polluted it, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord which the man of God spake, 
when Jeroboam stood by the altar at the feast. And 
turning about he lifted up his eyes to the sepulchre of 
the man of God, who spake these words, 

“17 And he said, What is that mound [Ti rb oxdeeror] 





which I see? And the men of the city said, It is the man 
of God, who came from Judah,” &c. 

Of course the oxdredoy may be “a mark,” and 
that mark may have been a long stone, a ménhir, 
inscribed or uninscribed; but atill, neither the 
Hebrew }°¥ nor the Greek oxéredov necessarily 
imply an inscription, much less an image, as the 
Arabic version seems to mean. J. BANNISTER. 

St. Day, Cornwall. . 





The word translated “title,” sien (2 Kings xxiii. 
17) means a sign, memorial, a stone set up: some- 
times a way-mark (Jer. xxxi. 21), and sometimes 
a sepulchral monument (Ezek. xxxix. 15). The 
proper Hebrew word for inscription is 92D, 
mictav (Exod. xxxii. 16, Deut. x. 4); but such 
word is not used in our translation of the Old 
Testament, synonyms supplying its place. 

T. J. Bucktox. 


BEDFORD. 
(4 S, v. 582.) 


Ovr1s would be perfectly safe in assuming that 
the name was given by one in whose tongue ford 
was still a living word—in other words, by a 
Saxon. He will bo nearly equally safe in assum- 
ing that the prefixed Bede is not only a roan’s name, 
but the name of the man by whom, or after whom, 
the ford was named. This name, which Feryu- 
son refers—and, without doubt, correctly—to Goth. 
badu, A.-S. beado (war, conflict), is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in both its simplo and deriva- 
tive forms; and also in place names, there being at 
least twenty names of parishes (not to mention 
lesser local divisions) beginning with either Bed 
or Beding. Bidding, moreover, in place names is, 
there is no reason to doubt, only another furm of 
Beding. Initial Wether, again, is merely a per- 
sonal name, the simple form of which is seen in 
the Wetherby, Wetherthorp (quoted by Ouris), 
and the patronymic derivative in Wetheringeett, 
Witherington, Wittering (Taylor's Words and 
Places, P. 513), and so forth. Not being ac- 
quainted with any ancient form of the name Fen- 
lock, nor yet with the physical geography of the 
place so named, I rather hesitate about auggest- 
ing any derivation for it. But I think I may 
assure Outis it has nothing to do with words 


| signifying either cattle or fold. I find the prefix 


Fen- in Yorkshire Fencotes, Fentun, Lincolnshire 
Fenbi, Nottinghamshire Fentune, Durham Fen- 
wyc or Fennewyk, &c.—all of them names with 
non-Celtic suffixes, which suggests s non-Celtic 
origin for Fenlock also. Supposing the word is 
not materially altered in form by the wear and 
tear of lapsing centuries, it is not at all unlikely 
to be merely a personal name, cognate, as to its 
termination, with euch names as Havelock, Proud- 
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aggravated by being brutally perpetrated under 
trust, as Douglas visited the tag, conceiving that 
a safe conduct would protect him. Neither did 
he hesitate to resort to foul play to attain any 
object he was desirous ofzeffecting. No wonder 
that in 1587 the parliament of Scotland declared, 
after a thorough and searching examination into 
facta, that the lawful heirs of Mar had been wrong- 
ously deprived of their inheritance, partly by oc- 
casion of the troubles occurring and intervening, 
and “ partly by the iniquity of the time and stay- 
ing of the ordinary course of justice to them, by the 
partial dealing of such person as had the govern- 
ment of our sovereign lord's predecessor as well 
in parliament as councill.” 

rd. Chancellor (Crichton, who managed the 
reduction negative, is here evidently pointed at, 
for it would not havefbeen decorous to have men- 
tioned his master by name. 

When, at a later date, the case with Lord El- 
phinston (1626) came to trial, his lordship never 
alluded to any claim competent to the Lyles, 
neither did he question the Jescont of the Earl of 
Mar, but founded upon an alleged charter of Au- 
gust 4, 1404, by the countess, the original of which 
‘was not then produced, neither was it exhibited 
during the proceedings in the reduction nega- 
tive, In both cases a transcript or certified copy 
was put in evidence, but no one ever saw the 
original. But, even if it ever existed, it was 
inoperative, as the Court of Session, adopting the 

lea of Lord Mar's counsel, Sir Thomas Hope, 

lecided that, as it had never been contirmed by 
the crown, it could create no valid right in 
Alexander Stewart. Lord Elphinston then con- 
tended that a confirmation might be presumed after 
such a lapse of time; but the judges in 1626, in 
like manner witli the Committee of Privileges in 
the caso of Balfour of Burleigh, refused to coun- 
tenance any such presumption, recognising in both 
cases the legal maxim that de non apparentibus ct 
non existentibus eadcm est ratio.* 

The mutter, after all, just comes to this, that 
there is no sufficient evidence to show any descent 
of Robert Lord Lyle from a co-heiress of the Earls 
of Mar; and if it could be established it would 
not affect the status of Robert Earl of Mar, 
who for nearly three centuries, by the crown 
and parliament of Scotland, had been acknow- 
ledged as the heir of line of the family, and tho 
next heir of Isabella Countess of Mar, in her own 
right. 

One word as to ‘quartering the arms of Mar. 
Upon turning to Sir David Lyndsey’s well-known 
book of arms (1542), those vorne by the Lords 
Lyle do not appear, which is singular, as the old 
male line was flourishing at that time, and a fe- 





* Balfour of Burleigh case, Houso of Lords, July 21, 





male representation did not transfer the title and 
what may have remained of their estates to Mont- 
gomery of Lainshaw, shortly fafterwards the male 
Tepresentative of the family of Eglinton, that 
earldom having been transferred to a Seton, who 
thereupon took the name and bore the arms of 
Montgomery. 
When the Lyles first assumed the arms of 
Mar does not appear; that they did so is trae 
After the Montgomeries became Lords of Lyle, a 
rather took the title—for, excepting in one in 
stance where the last heir male voted at the 
election, the writer has not found any evi 
whatever of a proper legal recognition of their 
claim—as Scotish barons, they enlarged the qua- 
terings. By what proper authority this was 
it is impossible to aay, and is in reality immaterial; 
for the real point for explanation comes to be, how 
it happened that the eldest heraldic authority ia 
Scotland has not registered in 1542 the armd 
the Lords of Lyle. 

Sir David Lyndsey may have been more scra- 
pulous than his successor in allowing arms mt 
properly verified to be inserted in his judicil 


record of such things; andif the Lords Lyle wee - 


entitled legally to quarter the arms of de Mar, it 
is surprising they omitted to verify that right by 
the sanction of the Lord Lyon King-at-arma. 

It has been recently stated that, in a sort f 
continuation of Fordun and Bower, attributed to 
Bishop Elphinston, which was in the Fairf 
Collection and is now in the Bodleian Library, 
it is said, when mentioning the seizure of 
Mar domains by James I. of Scotland, that there 
was a belief that his majesty had deprived the 
families of Erskino and Lyle of their lawful rights 
That the king did take that to which he i) 
right is quite true, but an on dit of the above kind 
is no evidence whatever; and it must be reco 
lected that the future bishop was not born until 
a quarter of a century after tho demise of the 
Countess Isabella, and that he was not more that 
four or five years of age when Alexander Stewatt, 
the life-rent earl, died, 

That the Lords Lyle may have at one time bees 
allied to the de Mars is far from improbable, bat 
that there is no evidence of their connection with 
the family seems difficult of proof. The 
on the subject by Wood in his edition of Dougls 
must not be overlooked. He says it is very aD 
gular that, “ in all disputes betwixt his Majesty 
(James II.) concerning the earldom of Mar, 
is no mention” of avy claim on tho part of the 
family of Lyle. iM 


foes 
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“ And soon after that come Saint Adhabell into Eng- 
land, and he converted Saint Alban to Christianity. And 
Saint Alban loved well masons, and he gave them first 
their charges and manners first in England. And he 
ordained covenant to pay for the labour; and after that 
was a worthy king in England,” &. 

This is probably the earliest instance of the 
story to which your correspondent refers, 

W. P. 


Navvy: Navraator (4"*S, v.554.)—Mr. Prcron, 
commenting on some etymologies of Mr. Lowell, 
will not allow the latter to derive navigator (a 
canal-man) from knave—though the thing “‘ bears 
a face” somehow; but insists on narigation—a 
deduction which seems rather more “at sea” than 
the other. Both are mistaken, I think; and it is 
surprising enough that no one has yet observed 
that navy, in the British (Welsh or Cornish, I 
forget which) meant ‘¢ workman.” 

‘is explanation, which seems to be a true one, 
may be tested by a rule not hitherto laid down: 
that, in all languages, the word for labour is from 
some word for hand. It will not be easy for an 
Englishman to “ make a hand” of the above term 
navvy; but a Scotchman will be less at a loss, 
since he knows the meaning of neive, however 
the word may be spelled, 

I was about to show how the word labour, or 
labor, is derived from the lamh, loof, law of the 
Trish, Chippeway, and other languages; and how 
the words work, business, operation, &c., are in the 
same category. But as some of your readers may 
take an interest in testing the rule for themselves, 
I leave them the opportunity. W. D. 

New York. 


Dowxey (4" S. vi. 27, 121.)—At the last refer- 
ence Mr. Carnock mentions Dr. Latham’s siig- 
gestion that dicky and donkey are identical in 
meaning, and I suppose equally applicable to a 
foolish person. I at any rate infer the former 
word to mean a fool from the following singular 
epitaph in the churchyard of Berkeley in Glouces- 
tershire to the memory, it is said, of the last jester 
kept in England. It is attributed to the pen of 
the versatile and witty Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick’s :— 

“ Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s fool, 
Men called him Dickey Pearce, 
Whose folly oft caused folk to laugh 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone, 
What signifies ’t to ory ? 
Dickies enough are left behind 
To laugh at by and by.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

a vans pears in Gross Classical Dyetion. 

g ar Tongue. I posseas the third 
editica (1796) “ corrected and ,” 80 says 
title-page. I am not able to ascertain whether 





the word is found in the earlier editions. The first, 
I believe, was published 1785 :— 

“Donker, Donxer Dick. A he, or jack ass: called 
donkey, perhaps, from the Spanish or don-like gravity 
of that animal, intitled also the king of Spain's trum- 
peter.”* [See Grose under “ Trumpeter.”) 


Johnson condescends to introduce into his die 
tionary, yack as, quoting an example from Arbuth- 
not. lliwell supplies Cuddy, Dicky, Neddy, a 
names attached to “the identical animal whi 
chews the iets in various dialects, but not 
Donkey, though he uses the word in interpreting 
Cuddy, Dicky. 

1 have two Gatien. How old is the 
beginning, “If I’ad a donkey”? 2. Is the 
now limited to a he assP Fliigel’s English ad 
German Dictionary, Loipsic, 1838—by the "4 
one of the most amusing as well as instructi 
beoks--aftems so. The other: names are, or hays 

n originally, masculine. josely say a 
have been, for use is ver whimeoale Some dre: 
and-twenty years ago 1 spent a few weeks 
pleasantly in Somersetshire. When I marvelled 
the use of he = it, 0. g. “ the clock he do stand,” 
I was told, “We do call everything Ae, except® 
tom cat, and he is she.” Cartes THRIou. 

Cambridge. 

“Donkey, & male ass, called donkey perhaps from the' 
Spanish or don-like gravity of the animal ; also intitle 
the King of Spain's trampeter.”—Adventures of a Doubt, 
p. 130, Darton & Co., 1815. PP 


Hien Snerrrr (4® 8. v. 697; vi. 38, 76.)—T 
think Mr. Davenport is in error in saying a hi 
sheriff does not socially take precedence of a 
I was at oa large luncheon-party where a noble; 
lord and a high sheriff were present, The lady 
the house was going to my lord to take her 
the dining-room, and I heard him say in a 
friendly tone—No, not me, the high eheriti”, 
The lady sat between them, but the sheriff teal 
her out. PP 

“Joxeny” anp Rosy (204 8, vi. 257; 4° & 
y. 480, 570; vi. 99, 64, 124.)—Without in 

wrote Jokeby, I om 
e is mistaken in sup’ 


least believing that Rol 

assure Mr. Drxon that 

pean him too Calvinistic for a joke. A rich 
it of fun than poor Roby’s Lectures on the Let 

cashire Dialect no one need to wish for. He 

a story capitally, and was a good mimic. I neve 

heard him in the least trespass on decorum. 























Srp Tuowas More's “ History or Epwanp Wi 
anp Riowarp III.” (4 S. vi. 75.)—The vol 
about which W. H. S. inquires is simply a repril 
with slight verbal alterations, of the i 
Hall’s Chronicle relating to the two reigns B 


* Onur present most eventful crisis tempts one to ai 
“ Who is that Donkey ?” 
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Both have been recently restored, but neither 

have screens, nor had before the refitting. I 

should say very few of the old screens in that 

josition remain still. A person who had not an 

instinct for chapel-hunting might go into a dozen 
old churches and not discover the chapels a all. 
. P. 


Texnyson (4% 8, vi. 185.)—The proper text 
of the second line is — 2 
“ And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

Idylls of the King, “ Elaine,” p. 192, ed. 1859, 

A. 
Byron Famtry (4" S, v. 658; vi. 16, 82.)—It 
has always struck me as a curious instance of dis- 
regard to what one would have supposed to be a 
point of family pride in the poet, that Lord Byron 
should sell the Rochdale property, where the 
Byrons were feudal barons under the Norman 
kings, and - protets a family feeling for Newstead, 
which could not have been theirs before the Re- 
formation. The “abbey” or the “ priory” cannot 

be ancient property to any family. P.P. 


Corns rv Founpation Sronss (4" 8. v. 5, 82.) 
‘When the palace of the magistrates of the Franc 
of Bruges was rebuilt in 1520, an angel was 
placed under the foundation stone. Here is the 
passage in the account :— 

“Betaelt ende ghegheven den iiijes dach van April 
xvexix, Ghileyn, den zuene van ioncheere Ghileyn van 
Haefskerke, cenen angeloot, omme te legghene onder den 
eersten stegn van den fundamente van den voorseiden 
nieuwe wercke, valet by ordonnancie, vj! parisiser.” * 

This is the earliest instance I can quote at pre- 
sent, but I am certain that I have met with such 
at o much earlier date. It was also the general 

ractice for the foundation stone of a new build- 
ing to bo laid by a little child. 

W. H. Jawzs Weare. 


CawnporE: Kianporr = Kinestown (4% 8. 
vy. 401, 498, 585; vi. 85.)—B. C. S. isin error. I 
neither rendered Cawnpore, Khanpore, nor did I 
translate it Kingstown. The proper etymology of 
the name is doubtless that of Mr. Exzis (4 S, 
v. 498) from the title Kandya. 1 may, however, 
mention that Caya, Cayan, or Cayana is found as 
a river name in India; perhaps from Sanskrit ka, 
kam=water. I simply attempted the etymology 
of the word king, because it was incidentally 
mooted. R. S. Cuanrock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Tovcnina Gtasses IN Drinxine Hratras 
(4" S. v. 277, 890.)—In the Historical Magazine 
and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 





* “Paid and given, the 4th day of April, 1520 (modern 
style), to the son of Gillian van Haveskercke, an angel, to 
be laid by him under the first stone of the foundation of 
the aforesaid new work, value according to the order (of 
payment passed by the treasurer), six pounds parisis.” 





History, and Biography of America (vide vol. iii. 
No. 10, Oct. 1859, New York, 1859, 4to) the 
origin of this custom is thus stated at p. 305 :— 

“When, after the failare of the expedition of the s- 
called Pretender, Prince Charles, in 1715, that prince 
crossed to France, his supporters were beset with spies oa 
every hand; it frequently happened that they wen 
placed in situations when they could not with safety 
refuse to respond to the common toast, ‘the health of the 
king.’ It was understood between the faithful that when 
the king was drank it was the ‘king o’er the wate,’ 
and to express this symbolically one glass was 
over another. This in time was modified to the silet 
touching of the glasses.” 

I hope Mr. Cuartes Suney will pardon my 
correction on this point. Joux J. GEanin 

Norwood, 


Tue Entemattcat Stexatore or Cor 
(24S. i, 51; 4S, ii, 222; v. 611.)— 
in my previous attempted explanation of 
double enigmatical signature of Christopher 

























lumbus shown its construction as 
Mr. Bucxron’s note (4* 8, ii, 222), I 
will now appear evident that as bearing 
Mr. Nrcmorson’s remarka (4 S, v. 611), 
doctrine of the trinity guided Columbus in 
literal arrangement of his duplex signature. 
each vessel is triple-masted, and the trinity 
literally interwoven, as the conception, in 
construction of the first vessel-signature Cals 
to wit), and as the birth and baptism in 
struction of the second vessel-signature (Luke 
and ii.). It is also further to be observed, 
the triaagion carries another application: th 


x = initial and final of the Greek 


Christ; the mast, or 4 = initial and final of 
Greek for the genitive of Mary and majesty: 
mast, oF ee initial and final of the Greek 
Son. And thus is shown why the Greek T 
to be used in the signature. Also, incidentally 
shown the utility and appropriateness of 
central A A in expounding the meaning of 
literal, trinitarian, triangular, duplex, trips 
masted, enizmatical, naval, and characteristic 

nature of Christopher Columbus, the admiral. 
Colombos. 


the mast, or 





a a 
8 8 
8A8 8A8 
xXMT xXMT 
XPO FERENS == EL AMIBALE, 
(Christ bearing) | (The Admiral) 
(Virgin Mary) (Jesus Christ.) 
Christopher. 


Luke {. ii. fii. chapters, 
J. Bue * 
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‘entertainment; the one fencing with Col. Richards 
and myself, the other conducting the band. The 
strange part of the affair was, they were both 
present as drummers at the Battle of Waterloo— 
Gillemand on the French, Calcott on our side, 
and they were highly delighted when I reminded 
them of the fact. ey are, I am happy to say, 
still well and vigorous. 
Axrrep B. Savy, 
Professor of Fencing, &c. 

14, Barrington Crescent, Brixton. 

Lovis Narotzon.—The following sonnet was 
written on January 6, 1853, and a copy forwarded 
to a friend at the same time. Should its inser- 
tion not be deemed inconsistent with the rules of 
“N. & Q."I should hope it may find a place, 
not account of its merits, which are indeed slender, 
but in regard to the remarkable fulfilment of the 
catastrophe indicated in the six concluding lines:— 

SUGGESTED BY THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
“ The light-house that once crowned the pointed rock 
Of Eddystone, its bold inventor deem'd 
A work to last for centuries, nor dream’d 
It would succumb beneath the tempest's shock : 
“ And, therefore, as if Providence to mock, 
He housed within it when the lightning gleam'd 
Mid storm and darkness, but when morning beam'd, 
‘Nought stood upon the bare and granite block! * 
“ Ambition thus dares all, and rears on high, 
With the audacity of human pride, 
A pile that may with Egypt’s wonders vic 
Perceiving not—preaumptuous homicid 
The ministers of wrath, that lurking nizh, 
Will scatter the proud fabric far and wide. 

“11 past Jan. 6, 1853.” 

T.C.8, 


Praxt Fork 'Lorg.—In conjunction with m: 
friend Robert Tolland I am collecting materials 
fora small volume on folk lore connected with 
plants, Any assistance will be gladly received by 
either of us. Mr. Holland's address is Mobberley, 
Knutsford, Cheshire. James Britrex, F.L.S. 

Royal Herbarium, Kew, W. 

Danxascts Brapes.— 

“ Happy the man in battle who carried a Damascus 
Vlade, no other pisce forging swords of such exquisite 
temper. Probably the Bible alludes to the superior ex- 
cellence of these, where it says, ‘Shall iron break the 
northern iron and the steel’? 1 once happened to see this 
steel put to the test. It was in France, and in the che- 
mistry class of the Sorbonne. In the course of a lecture 
on iron, Thenard, the professor, produced a Damascus 
Dlade, stating that he believed these swords owed their 


* Winstanley, who erected the first light-house on the 
Eddystone, was so confident of its stability that he ex- 
pressed a wish to be in it “during the greatest storm that 
ever blew under the face of heaven ”—a wish that was 
signally and fatally fulfilled, for when there with some 
worknien and the light-keepers on the night of November 
26, 1703, a tremendous hurricane arose, and swept the 
wooden fabric into the sea, not a vestige remaining the 
following moming except a chain and some irun stan- 

ry 











remarkable temper to the iron of which they were made 
being amelted by the charcoal of a thorn bash that grew 
in the desert. To put it to the trial he placed the sword 
in the band of a very powerfal man, his assistant, desir 
ing him to strike with all his might against a bar of iro. 
With the arm of a giant the assistant sent the blade 
flashing round his head, and then down to the iroa 
block, into which—when I expected to see it shivered 
like glass—it imbedded iteelf, quivering but uninjured; 
giving, besides a remarkable proof of the trustworthines 
of the sword, new force to the proverb ‘True as steel’* 
Studies of Character from the Old Testament, by Dr. 
Thos. Guthrie, p. 64, “London, 1868. 
8. MS, 


Preston Fawrty.—The following note, which 
I copied recently from a register of the collegiate 
church of St. Victor at Xanten, below Diisseldorf, 
is, I think, worthy of insertion in “N. & Q.”:— 
“ Joannes Georgius Praeston, natione Hibernica, flies 
nobilis et generosi Praeston gubernatoris Gennepensis, 
ex parte Regis Catholici admissus ad possessionem 469 
pravbendae, resignavit 12 Junii 1642, titulo permute 
tionis cum quadam vicaria Sanctae Annae in i 
evclesia Hagdorn dioecesis Mechliniensis.” 
W. H. James WEAR 


ALPHABETICAL Dxstenatrons. — Here is 0 
example from “N. & Q.” 4" 8. vi. 78: — 

“ An Enquiry into the Meaning of Demoniacks in the 
New Testament. By T. P. A. P, 0. A. B. I. T.C.0.8 
8vo, London, 1787: viz. The Precentor And 
Of Alton Borealis In The Church Of Salisbury.” 

The following are from a report of the Provit- 
cial Grand Lodge of Devon: — 

“Briggs, P.M., 230, P.P.G.S.B.; Bartlett, P.S.W- 
710, P.P.A.G.D.C.” 





Se. 
Cant Namzs.—In our American new 
an American Indian is frequently spoken os 
“Mr. Lo.” This is derived from Pope's lines com- 
mencing “Lo! the poor Indian, whose un! 

mind.” An old actor in New York was calle 
“Superfluous Lags” for several years before his 
death, from the line “ Superfluous lags the veters 
on the stage.” Unxsps. 

Philadelphia. 


Queries. 


Brewiss (oR Breweis).— This compound, 
which is eaten in the Cutlers’ Hall in Sheffield, 
upon the return of the Master-cutler from having 
been sworn into office, is composed of oatm 
cake soaked in the dripping of venison, flavoured 
with raw onion and boiled parsley, each finely 
chopped; admixed separately, according to thé 
taste of the consumer. Can reference be given 
any printed account showing the use of this dist 
in early times, and at what date? Further: Can 
references be given to different modes of spelling 
the word ? “A SHEFFIELD BLADE.” 


CawagpEn: Leaxer.—Can any of P hd core 
respondents tell me anything of jawarden, 


4% S, VI. Serr. 17, 70.) 
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& miniature-painter of the last century —her 
christian name and maiden name, and where she 
was born, lived, and died P 

Also of Leakey, a miniature-peinter (I think 
of Exeter)? I have paintings of his which must 
have been made early in the present or late in 
the last century. Hewey H. Gruppe, 

St. Dunstan's, s Park. 


Cosnax Fawity.—Are there any living de- 
scendants of William Lord Cobham, who died in 
the year 1507? R. 


Incrszp Stove, Coxwotp.—At the south-west 
entrance to the church at Coxwold, in Yorkshire 
(where Sterne was parson), is a curious incised 
stone; there is carved upon it a cross flory, the 
lower limb of which is extended to the other end 
of the stone, terminating in three steps, and form- 
ing a cross of Calvary; surmounting this extended 
limb is a hatchet bendwise. I have never met 
with a monumental cross with this addition, and 
should be glad to know whether it is unusual or 
not; and also, whether the meaning of the 
hatchet is known. I may add that the stone, 
forming part of the pavement of the porch where all 
the congregation enter, must soon be worn away, 
and that it appears to me to deserve removal to a 
safer r place. G. W. Toxxmson. 

Haddersfield. . 


D'Aranrpa Fawtty.— Wanted, any particulars 
of the family of D’Aranda, believed-to have been 


attached to the court of the Queen of James IL., | 


and to have resided at Somerset House. 
F.G.L. 
6, Lambeth Terrace. 


Exmore.—What is tho derivation of the fol- 
Jowing names of places :—Elmore, five miles from 
Gloucester; Elmore Street, Islington; Almora 
Terrace, Essex Road ; and Elmer's End, near the 
Crystal Palace? Whence the name Elmer or 
Elmore, and wherefore the “ End”? A. 


Epreram waxtep.— In Wilberforce’s Corre- 
spondence, 1840, i. 28, there is a letter from Mason 
to Wilberforce, inclosing some lines written by 
himself, “To Mr. Pitt, on his concluding his 
commercial treaty 1787,” of which the fourth line 
is— 

“A flattering ‘ fly on Glory’s chariot-wheel.’” 
Meson says :— 

“The foorth ine, T mat hint te 
epigram at the time, whic 
the following fine line— 

“*A fly of State on Glory’s chariot-wheel.’ 
‘The Duke of Newcastle imputed this epigram to me, 
and I believe never forgave it. I did not, however, 
write it, nor could ever find out who did, though I always 
suspected it was Dr. Akenside.” 
Mason alludes, 


‘What is the spigram to which 
aud is the author known? EP.D 


‘ou, alludes to an 
concluded with 





Hogons.—Where can I find an article which 
appeared in a periodical of some months back, in 
which is a narrative of the settlement of a family 
of English among the Hurons? In the article the 
word “Lanoma” appears. It is the name of a 
woman of the tribe. Can you point out where 
the article is to be met with ? 


Lawrence Crest.—“ A luce’s tail, a demi-fish,” 
&c. I doubt its having been originally a fish's 
tail at all, and certainly nota pike’s, for itis much 
broader. 

It is possible that (as the herald of Queen 
Anne, consort of Richard IL.) being an ancient 
knightly family, the crest was an antique helmet 
affrontée, with the cheek guards (?) turned 7B 

P. 





“ Lormarr.”—I am rather surprised that more 
notes on this work have not appeared in “ N.&Q.” 
The following seem to me worthy a place in it :— 

1. The misprint (?) of “ Capel” for “ Catesby ” 
towards the end of vol. iii., when taken in con- 
nection with the popular identification of “ Mgr. 
Catesby,” is remarkable. 

2. What is the “ Rose of Jericho,” which is 
referred to (vol. iii. pp. 62, 75, &c.) as being 
carried in processions at Rome? I am well ac- 

uainted with the Anastatica, usually known by 
this name, for the religious associations of whic! 
sce Sir Thomas Browne's Vulgar Errors, book ii. 
chap. 6 (p. 205, Bohn’s edition) ; but this could 
not be employed in the manner referred to. As 


| the context shows the processions to have been in 


honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is it possible 
that Mr. Disraeli has taken his ‘ Rose of Jericho” 
as referring to the title Rosa mystica, bestowed 
upon her in the Litany of Loretto? I believe 
there is no rose, save the one I have named, 
known among Catholics as the rose of Jericho. 
Can F. C. H. enlighten me? 

8. In vol. i. we are told that Theodora’s voice 
was “sweet as stephanopolis”! Query, stephano- 
tis? 

4, The special ceremony at Tenebre is not 50 
much the extinguishing of the altar candles 
(vol. i.), although these are eventually put out ; 
but consists rather in the extinction, one by one, 
of fourteen of the fifteen candles placed on a 
triangular stand in the sanctuary. 

Jaues Bartrex, F.L.S, 

Kew. 


Peacy Orwessy.—Can any of your Irish ‘cor- 
respondents and readers inform me of the real 


name of Peggy Ormesby — where she was born, 

and where buried; if ever legally married, and to 

whom P Cc. M. 
Calcutta, 


Oxp Pamrtine.—I have an old painting (panel) 
with the following inscription upon it :— 
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“This figvre is the similitvde of or Lorde Jesvs ym- 
printed in amyrald by the predecessor of the greate Tvrke 
and se* to Pope Innocent the 8, at the cost of the greate 
Tvrke, for a token for this cause—to redeeme his brother 
that was taken prisoner.” 

Does “amyrald” mean emerald, and can any 
one give me any information as to the odginalt 

ET. 


Paternity.—Two men were walking along a 
portrait-gallery ; one observed to the other, point- 
ing to the portrait of a man, “That man’s father 
was my father’s only son.” What relation is the 
portrait to the apéaker ? Gar. Ber. 


“Pance a Prece.”—In the Universal Magazine 
of Dec. 1769 I read as follows :— 

“Thursday night some villains broke into the farm- 
yard of Mr Page, Hendon, near (Gosport, and stole therc- 
out 6 geese, and left a letter tied round the gander's 
neck, wherein was enclosed 64 and the following lines :— 

“Pray Mr Page, don’t be in a rage, 
wo you are ime should a wonder; ; 
‘e have bou; ata penny a pie 
And left the money with the gander” a 

In “N. & Q.” 2°¢S. ii. 66, the same story is 
told as occurring in the parish of Hungarun, 
near Ross, in Herefordshire, but the owner's name 
appears to be Wood :— 

“ Pray M™ Wood, your geese are good, 
And we your neighbours yonder 
Have bought these geese at ponce a piece, 
‘And sent it by the gander.” 

Can any of your readers inform me which of 
these ganders was the real Simon Pure, or has 
the pleasant and humorous theft been repeated 
ud ae in other rural districts, and been condoned. 
dy the presentation of a copy of appropriate verses 
‘by the village poet ? 

However that may be, the memory of Page’s 
‘wander still exists in the farmyards of South 
“Hampshire. HH 

Portsmouth. 

Pencrttep Erzsrows.—Am I wrong in sup- 
posing that, when pencilled eqebrows are spoken 
of, the idea raised is that the pencil, either of 
nature or of art, has taken especial pains in 
shaping this beautiful feature? But is this the 
meaning which the word, when first applied, was 


intended to convey? The few dictionaries I 
happen to have at hand—Johnson, Richardson, 
Ogdry — appear to sanction it, and I certainly 


never doubted it myself until led to do so by a 
passage in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels, where 
one of the characters (Anaides) hails another 
(Hedon) as, “You, Sir, with the pencil on your 
chin.” This no doubt means that Hedon's “im- 
perial,” or “Charley,” or whatever it may be 
falled, was trimmed to the shape of une of those 
daint; les, pensels, or pencils which flutter at 
the if of a “lance. “Admit this, and is it not 
obvious that when eyebrows were first called 








pencilled, the idea was that they tapered aws) 
delicately to a point like a penselle, not that he 
ap as if a skilful had been employed 
in shaping them? It is quite possible that the 
above interpretation is as old as the hills. 

: CurrreLpzooe, 


Parvate THearetcars.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents oblige me by throwing light upon 
the subject of the private theatricals which wer 
performed by the direction of the first Lady Hul- 
and when the theatres in London were shut up 
by the Puritans? MF 

Holland House, 


Surveys or Stepney, Mippieszx.—In Gough's 
British Tc aphy mention is made of “A Surry 
of yy William Mair, 1683”; also of 
another “ Survey of Stepney by William Ley- 
bourne, 1684, in the hands of Mr. Reed.” Wher 
can copies of these surveys be seen P 

Caries Masox. 

8, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Srrrxeztp.—The following extract is quoted 
in the Capetown Church News of Oct. 27, 1860. 
The article from which it was taken originally 
appeared in the Church Magazine for July 1853, 
and was partly reprinted in the former papet 
because it was seasonable ; for, though strykgeld 
was then -little heard of, bonus still reigned 
supreme:— 

“(Many of our readers may wish to know what stryk- 

jd and bonus mean: we feel sure that oar friends in 

‘ngland have no notion that h a system exists in 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. Wo will explait 
it as simply as we can :— 2 

“<A landed property is put up to auction, ‘ by the ris¢ 
and fall, with liberal competition money,’ in lots. TD? 
biddings come slowly for lot 1. The auctioneer off-T? 
21 to any one who bids 800/. The bid is made, and tiz¢ 
bidder receives the 2l. This isbonus. The auctioneer nex 
offers 51. for a bid of 850/.—that too is secured ; then 107- 
for a bid of 4002, which is also bid, and the 10/. takes*- 
But the offer of larger bonus cannot tempt a further biel 
therefore it is knocked down for 400/. Perhaps neithe™ 
of the bidders wanted the property, but only the bonus = 
two of them succeeced; the third is saddled with what b> 
did not want, and for which he cannot pay, and he ms©& 
suffer for his rashness. In technical language he #* 
‘schaaped’ (i. e. has made a ‘sheep’ of himself), of 
“‘stuch’ (i.e. stung). But wait—this is only the rise- 
After each lot has thus been disposed of, the whole i¢ 
put up in the lamp, at a sum above the total of the 
tial biddings. Suppose these amounted to 25000 ‘Will 
any one bid 3,000/., 2.9001.’ &c. Some one bida 2,600. 
and takes the whole. Those who had all but purchased 
the several portions, find their purchase snatched from 
between their teeth; but they are allowed the consola- 
tion of a strykgeld, because they have made the highest 
bid for alot. On the other hand, if no one offers the 
2,5001., each bidder must take his portion, being allowed 
the stryigeld as a deduction from the price, so that.the 
real price of his lot is somewhat less than the nominal 
sum for which it was knocked down.” 


The Church Magazine, in « foot-note, also in- 
formed its readers that stryhgeld was introduced 
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at the Wartburg, Lohengrin’s campaign in Germany, his 
marriage with the Duchess of Brabant, whom he ulti- 
mately abandons, when this lady insists on being in- 
formed of his origin, This excess of anxiety on the part 
‘of the Duchess of Brabant mast be rather gratifying to 
the ladies in general ; for it proves that, if inquisitivencss 
is a failing at all, it is one for which they, on account of 
its heredit character, can hardly be held responsible. 
4 Lohengrin,’ far inferior to ‘ Parcival’ in a literary point 
of view, gives a grapbic description of the manners of 
those times, The myth about giants rising from the 
depths of the sea, of swans undergoing various trans- 
formations, which de the Graalsage, we meet in 
the ds of the Saxons; Danes, Guelphs, and Franks, 
as well as in those founded on the Carlovingian era, of 
which Grimm, in his Kinder- und Haxsmihrches, draws 
such a charming and truly national picture.” 

Literary References.—Joseph Gérres, “ Einlei- 
tung zum Lohengrin”; San Marte (Schulz), 
“Leben und Dichten Wolframs yon Eschen- 
bach,” ii. 357 ; Simrock’s “ Uebersetzung des Par- 
cival”; the “Piradwr ab Efrawe,” in the “ Ma- 
binogion,” translated by Lady C. Guest; Sulpiz 
Boisserée, ‘Ueber die Frachrebung des Tempels 
des heiligen Graala"; Vilmar's “Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur”; “Titurel,” published by 
Docen, 1810; “ Poésie Provengale,” ii, 200; Lach- 
mann’s “ Wolfram v. Eschenbach.” 

The legend of the Holy Graal is interwoven 
with that of “King Arthur, or the Knights of the 
Round Table.” T. J. Buck ron. 


“DUN” AS A LOCAL PREFIX, 
(4 S. vi. 158.) 

It might be difficult to cite “ the evidence on 
which this term is attributed to the Celts,” for 
the reason that the evidence points quite the other 
way, the most positive statements of Celtic ety- 
mologists being merely conjectures in the form of 
assertions. The word dua, in the sense of a steep 
rock, a hill, or eminence, was evidently in use 
among the ancient Scandinavians. It is explained 
in the Gothic tdun, a mountain or precipice, from 
which has been derived—with much probability, 
as I think—the name Edinburgh, rather than from 
that of the Northumbrian prince Edwin. It is 
the Sanscrit dun, dund, o cliff, and Greek Sours, 
used by the Eolians for Bowds.* It is found in 
British topography in the forms of Dun, Dum, 
and Dund, as in the names Dunbriton,t Dumbreck, 
and Dundee, the early name of the last (Dund) 
being obviously descriptive of the precipitous rock 
on which its ancient castle was built. The place 
now known as Dundas is set down in old maps as 





* It is well known that Greek, Gothic, and Slavonic 
are the descendants of some ancient dialect nearly related 
to the Sanscrit, 

t This orthography of the name has given currency to 
the conceit that it expresses “the fort or castle of the 
Britons.” Are we to suppore that Monk-bretton in York- 
ahire getlgnates the residence of an ancient British 
mol 
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Dundes, Dun and Idun are also Scandinavisa 
pepo! names. Examples of the former are pro- 

‘bly fuund in the Yorkshire place-names Dui 
Danewetl Dunscroft, aed e like. That 
wo! un, a8 mentioned by your correspondent, 
ia frequently found conjoined. with a Danish o 
Norwegian proper name, it seems hardly reason- 
able to doubt. Take the following—viz.: Dun- 
raven, Dunotter, Dumbuck, Dunagotl, Dunbarag, 
Dunduff, Dunbui, Dundrum, Duncormack, &e, 
suggesting personal names of the Northmen Raby 
Ottar, Bukk-r, Eigil, Biarni, Duf-r, Bui, Dromi, 
Kormak, and raising the strongest possible pre- 
sumption that this word is Gothic or Teutosie 
and not Celtic, That itis found in those dialects 
which we call Celtic only, verifies the opinion of 
certain eminent scholars who maintain that there 
are merely corrupt remains of ancient Gothic 
speech—the aboriginal Celtic, in their view, havi 
become extinct in “the slow retreat and gradt 
disappearance of an inferior race.” The name 
Dunmanaway, Dunvegan, the bay cliff (which 
fre its name to a castle and estate), Dunnow, 

Dunrossness, Dunkirk, Dunscore, Dunkelden,* 
Snowdon might also be cited—the last of thew 
equal to “ Sneafell,” snow mountain, found in the 
topography of Iceland and Man. As to the Aw 
glo-Saxon, it may be reasonably doubted if this 
be not only another name for Scandinavian. 

“The British race,” we are told, “has been called 
Anglo-Saxon; made up, however, a3 it is, of many de 
ments—ancient Briton, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dane, Nor 
man, and Scandinavian—the latter predominates 80 
over the others as to prove by evidence, external 4 
internal, and not to be gainsaid, that the Scandinavisst 
are our true progenitors.” 

In the view of Ferguson, the difference betweet 
the Anglo-Saxon aud the Scandinavian is “ot 
greater than at present exists between certsit 
districts respectively in the North and South a 
England;” while, according to Archbishop’ 
the preponderance of the direct Scandinavian 
ment in the language is shown in that, “of & 
hundred English words, sixty come from the Ses 
five from th 
Greek, and five from other eources.” J. Cx. BR 


The author of the Northmen in Cumberland, ti 
SAYS ¢ 





mallet, a low, conical hill, at the foot of Ulswater, 
the Danish neuter definite article et appended oD 


In Saxon the term burgh (= hill, town, of fot 
na hill) has its Celtic synonyme in « 

, its British in dinas, in French deme, and ® 
Latin dunum: as Dunbar (=in honour of Bay 
an eminent warrior in the time of Kenneth h 


* The old name of Dunkeld. 
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new matical turn to their own motto, and ex- 
claiming, in their own tongue, * Eich dyn,’ that is, ‘ This 
is your man,’ which has been corrupted into the Present 
motto to the Prince of Wales's crest ‘Ich dien,’ or ‘I 
serve.’ The meaning of ‘I serve,’ in this view, is that 
“I suffice,’ or the ‘lis’ or the (—) act euffices for all the 
phenomena of the world.” (Vide page 46 and figures post 
in the Rosicrucians,) 

Certain old commentators on the history of 
Caernarvon Castle hint that the badge of the 
Prince of Wales is derived from the illustrious 
symbol, the mark of the gods, the scarabeus of 
ancient Egypt. It is asserted that this cog- 
nisance of the “feathers” is in reality a fleur-de- 
lis. Others maintain that the mythic original of 
the fleur-de-lis itself is a certain very ignoble 
insect, which in some strange way, which is left 
open to conjecture, stands in the field of hiero- 
glyphics as a sigma—the congressio fascini and its 
target ; a sort of wonderful “ archery "from which 
all the grand phenomena of the world bas been 
produced. 

The author (Thomas Inman, M.D.) of a moat 
learned and extraordivary book, «Ancient Faiths 
embodied in Ancient Names, fertile in its proofs of 
penetration and of a wide range of persevering 
and closely reasoning knowledge, accumulating 

roofs from all quarters, has tho following in re- 
Tition to the Prince of Wales's crest :— 
“ A reference to an important essay by B, H. Hodgson, 
+ in the Journal of the Royul Asiatic Society, xviii. 
will not only introduce the reader to many symbols 
which are eminently, though of course covertly, indica- 
tive of the triad and monad, but will enable us to recog- 
nise, particularly in figure, the fourth of plate the third, 
the possible prototype of the crest of the ‘triple feathers,’ 
which is the badge of the Prince of Wales.” 

The rame ideas connected with the Prince of 
Wales are expressed in France by the additions to 
his illustrious rank appertaining to the “ Dauphin,” 
or the First Prince of the Blood, or the One next 
the Throne. Delphinivs was a name of Apollo, 
which survived in Europe until the close of the 
eighteenth century. Delphin or Dauphin was the 
title of the eldest son of the king of France; 
Beagis (delphis), which closely resembles 3eagis 
(rendered, by a slight change, as “born of wo- 
man”), is a dolphin, The mystic dolphin comes 
from Pheenicia. This dolphin, or dauphin, from 
the East, as nlso the same eminent abstract cha- 
racter as drawn from the symbolism of the ancient 
Welsh, and raised to honour as the ‘Prince of 
Wales,” to be recognised by his fleur-de-lis, 
«varabeus or three feathers, stands mystically as 
the cwrhp xéopov, the first-begotten of the all- 
powerful and all-illustrious. Thus in the high 
mythic sense of the old priestly heralds the 
Prince of Wales in England is the “ Delphin” or 
“Dauphin” of France, and both stand as the 
Phebus, “ Son,” or “Man” displaying at the right 
hand of Regality his next successive honours, 

South Belgravia. TiarekaveE JENNINGS, 









In a treatise upon the British Constitution by 
the Rey. J. D, Schomberg I read as follows:— 

“The device upon the coronet of the Prince of Wale. 
adorned with three ostrich feathers, is ‘Ich dien,’ which, 
in Welsh, fies * Here’s the man’—the words sail t: 
be used by King Edward when he showed the Welsh lords 
his eldest son, born in Wales,” 

It is, I believe, the general impression that the 
motto is pure German, “I serve,” and was for- 
merly the motto of the King of Bavaria. I shall 
feel much obliged if you will kindly inform me 
which derivation is the correct one; and, if it be 
the German one, whether in Welsh there are any 
words in sound resembling ;“ Ich dien,” which cu: 
translated a3 “ Tlere’s the man?” PEL 


I have always believed this to be a German 
expreesion of courtly obeisance, not a servi 
motto. Properly speaking, docs not this come 
from the humble demeanour and generous service 
(but at the same time regal behaviour and lofty 
bearing) of the noble-minded and all-conquering 
Edward to his royal prisoner King Ji chnof Fane, 
who surrendered after the battle of Poictiers 
(1856) P for history credibly informs us that Black 
Carnavon acted as a special servitor to the 
monarch he had subjugated and afterwards held 
so long in captivity. Iconclude that the Prine 
of Wales would be more acquainted with Teutonic 
phrases than Welsh terms, as can be well under 
stood when we take into consideration the sl- 
mixture of tongues whereof our hybrid language 
is composed.* Doubtless it was considered & 
matter of courtly etiquette to be fully crammed 
with formal foreign synonyms in those days asst 
the present time. Although become obsolete, 
meny long-forgotten set phrases were introduced 
into polite society, and possessed common uxt 
amongst the unlearned in medieval doys, As 

* Blount, in his Glossogruphia (fifth edition) remake 
“Ich Dien—The true old Saxon was Ie ‘4 
serve.” Some will have it come from the Ba 
dyn,’ ie. *Your man,’ in that language (of course Wel) 
It is the motto belonging to the device of the Prince of 
Wales which we commonly, though corruptly, call 
prince's armes. The figure is three ostrich feathers, 
saith Camden, Edward the Black Prince won st 
battle of Cressy (? Poietiers) from King Jobn of Bohessit 
tt France}, whom he there slew [? took prisome 

Whereto he adjoined this motto, alluding to that of 
Apostle, ‘The heir while he is a child differs nothiag 
from a servant.’ These feathers were an antient om 
ment of military men, and used for creste, as is evident 
by that of Virgil— 

“*Cujus olorine surgunt de vertices penns.”" 

Does Blount here refer to the Saracenic hordes wher 
he mentions the feathers as an ornament to military 
men? for we know that in the East there are nov 
bashaws with three tails, showing rank. Did an an 
cestor of King Jobn, or he himself, dislodge it from & 

Saracen ? or was it obtained in the same ways 

“The painted vest that Vortt 

Which from the naked Pict 















had on, 
grandaire won” ? 
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cussion, I beg to say that there is in Nimmo’s 
History of. Stirlingshire (2nd edition, 1817) an 
engraving of a steel spur said to have been found 
in the field of Bannockburn. In “N. & Q.” (4! 
8. vi. 120) Mr. W. J. B. Surrm states that “he 
does not believe that a rowel of any kind was 
known in Scotland or England in the time of 
Bruce.” If he is correct as to this, then the spur 
above mentioned could not have belonged to one 
of the combatants at the battle of Bannockburn, 
as it has a rowel. It is, however, a very handsome 
spur, and, from the fleur-de-lis, it is supposed to 
be French. 

Frence Sone: “ Qui veut savoir” (4S. vi. 
78, 124.)—I supe that the song inquired after 
by R. M. is one beginning — 

“ Rappelez-vous savoir, savoir 
Comment les jeunes gens faisent l'amour ? ” 
and then follows the mode, which is spoken and 
is ad libitum, 

‘We have then the doctors, lawyers, soldiers, 
priests, and every profession and calling. 

M. Achille (the popular manager of a troupe of 
‘wanderin; minstrels erho perform at Interlachen, 
Geneva, Lausanne, &c.) sings the song with a 
good deal of broad-farce humour. I have often 
laughed at it. Ido not think that it is an “old 
song,” but it may be so. I have always considered 
it as a modern emanation from the Quartier Latin. 
I do not find it in any old song-book, nor is it in 
Du Mersan. Should R. M. ever visit Switzerland 
I have no doubt that M. Achille would direct 
him to the source of the song inquired after. I 
do not possess a copy. STEPHEN Jackson, 


“ComepIa cHiaMATA Artstippra ” (4 S. vi. 
72.)—The authorship of this comedy is entirely 
unknown, We doubt if even a conjecture has 
been hazarded since the time of its publication. 
It first appeared at Rome in 1524. 

Moint AnD GREEN. 





27, King William Street. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Histor England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 

9 the Spann ytltih By Stee Anthony Froude, 

.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. V. 
and VI. (Longmans.) 

This fresh instalment of the new issue of Mr. Froude’s 
important work lays before us the history of this country 
during cleven eventful years, 1551-1562, in which are 
included the death of Edward VI., the entire reign of Mary, 
and the commencement of that of Elizabeth, They open 
with the exccution of the Duke of Somerset, then detuil 
Northumberland’s conspiracy for setting Mary aside and 
placing Lady Jane Grey on the throne as the successor 
of Edward ; ‘its ure, and the accession of Mary; her 
marriage with Philip, the reconciliation with Rome, and 
the Marian persecutions, the fifth volume ending with 
that startling and most affecting episode, the death of 








Cranmer. The sixth volume opens with the Du 
spiracy, the loss of Calais, and the death of Mar 
the accession of Elizabeth, the Reformation in. 
the return of Mary, and the civil wars in Franc 
subjects for Mr. Froude’s investigations, and giv 
and interest to his story. Our readers will 1 
the curious paper on the subject of Elizabeth an 
ter, and the death of Leicester's wife, discovere 
author among the Spaniel archives, and coma 
by him to Fraser's Magazine. Mr. Froude, in th 
before us, takes the opportunity of correcting a 
takes into which he had fallen, very naturally, ! 
riedly reading a foreign language in manuscript 


Health and Longevity. Second Edition. E 

John Beale, M.R.C.S. (Churchill.) 

‘The portion of the present volnme which is n 
cially devoted to the consideration of the met 
taining a long and healthy life is marked 
common sense, and well deserves the attenti 
who desire to maintain that inestimable blessin, 
sana in corporesano.” Following the example: 
Flourens, and other medical writers, Mr. Beal 
felt it within his province to examine the ev 
which the cnses of longevity quoted by him a 
otherwise we are sure he would not have referre. 
some expression of hesitation to Old Parr an 
Jenkins as well-known cases of long life, or tot 
other persons living to be 130 and 150 and 
given by Mr. Easton. 


Restoration oF Buxinut Fiecps Burra. 
Workmen have been busily engaged in rest: 
tombs of the celebrated non-conformists who b 
baried in Bunhill Fields; and also in erecting a 
obelisk to the memory of Daniel Defoe, and rest 
tomb of Bunyan. By this timely rescue thi 
ground has been saved from destruction. Great 
due to those gentlemen who have achieved such 
able result of their labours. A paragraph in 7 
of Thursday announced that the memorial pillar o: 
erected by the boys and girls of England, was! 
covered (as yesterday, the 16th) by Mr. C. Reet 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUM 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


‘Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be se 

the centlemen by whom they are required, whose names aa 
for that purpose: 

MIASALR sco. Uso SARUM. 1515. Perfect or imperfect. 

Fine Specimens of Ancient Binding. 

Early or Illuminated M&S. 

‘Berap Books and Prints, 

Wanted by Her. J. C. Jackem, 13, Manor Terrace, Ambt 

Hackney. N.E. 

















WIM BLADES’ Lire ayn Tyroonany op WILutA 
‘Wanted on loan fora few days oul). All expenses of carr 


paid by 
Mr. H.W. Henfrey, Markham House, College Road, Br 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Owing to the number lies waiting sor insertion, we ha 
negro felt ec ome ton only ecteral Notcs ou Books bee 
of Literary Gossip. 

BOWMAN THE CENTRNARIAN, anf? p. 323. Owing to the + 

‘a prouf, tiro or three errors im this article eacaped Com 

burnes, nut Haracs, is the name of the gentleman iho origi 
attention to the case of Robert, nit Thomas, Myre a 

W. HL Hart, F.S.A.. The paper entitled Lerion’s Hose 
to the House of Lords, 1701, is by Dunicl Defoe, and w noi 
Lee's Life of Defoe, 1. &. heck Fa é 

X03, Fur the apeliing of check or cheque ta benk 
Lath’ Johnson's Dictlonaty saris "Caccherae and." Rel 
Ay, 43, 73, 116, 417. 


“ Noves & Quunixs" Is registered for transmiston | 
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THE BLUOHER LIED. 


[“ Was blasen die Trompeten.] 
“What means that bugle-blast ? Lads! to horse quick 
and form! . 
The old Field-marshal ie obeineae of the storm ; 
His ited chi he gaily 3 
His tae bade jleams in his hand as he rides. 
Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 
here ; 
‘The Teutons are stardy, boys—hark how they cheer! 
“Ab? was 7 not the man ‘when all things had gone 
He waved his sword aloft—oh, his arm was so strong; 
He swore in his wrath, on the steel all gleaming bright, 
‘That the Frenchman should learn how the German 
could fight. 
Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 
here; 
‘The Teatons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer ! 
«By Katzbach-on-the-Water, oh, he made his oath 
For there he taught the French how to swim in the 
flood ; 


Away now to the Baltic, ye Frenchmen, fare you well ! 
There, Messieurs Sans-Culottes, the whale shall sound 


your knell, 
‘Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 
here ; 
‘The Tentons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer! 
“At Telpstt-on:the- Plain was the great and glorious 
t 5 
He shattered there the Frenchman’s glory and his 
might ; 
By one such fall as that many good old debts were paid; 
A Field-marshal there was good old Blucher made. 
Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutens are 
here; 
‘The Teatons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer! 
“Then ring out the brave bugles, iho! to horse, lads, 
away! eal 
Ride forth, good old Field-marshal, like the storm wind 
te 


to-day ; 
To victory ride forth,—to the Rhine, across the Rhine! 
Yon brave old sword, ’tis France to your mercies 1 


consign. 

Three cheers for old Blucher, boys! the Teutons are 
here; 

The Teutons are sturdy, boys—hark how they cheer!” 





KURNER’S SWORD 80NG, 


“ Good sword of mine beside me, 
Come, just a word to guide me: 
Why that bright glance at me ? 
TU pay it to thee. 

Hurrah!” 

“A good knight grasps me tightly, 
‘That's why I look so sprightly ; 
A freeman 4 glaive am I, 

at’s why my spi igh, 

Hurrah fe 

“Yes! I'm a freeman clearly, 
And love thee, sword, as dearly 
As tho’ thou wert my bride 
Betrothed and by my side, 

Harrah!” 











“ On thee I've ever doted, 
To thee my life's devoted ; 
Oh! would our troth were tied ! 
When wilt thou fetch thy bride? 
Hurrah!” 


" [aliled by (rane iowa 
is hail trumpets fawning = 
The bride ‘whom T adore 
T'll wed while cannons roar. 
Hurrah!” 


“ Oh for those sweet embraces! 
My pulse already races! 

Good bridegroom, come for me ! 
See, here's my wreath for thee! 
Hurrah!” 

“ Art thou so fain of battle 
As in thy sheath to rattle, 
Your courage to parade, 

My well-beloved blade ? 
Hurrah! 
“ Yes! I am fain of battle, 
And that is why I rattle: 
I'm wild to see the fight, 
I clank for sheer delight. 
Hurrah }j” 

“ Nay, keep your little room, love, 
And do not mind the gloom, love; 
I cannot have you here— 

T'll fetch you soon, sweet dear! 
Hurrah!” 
“ Oh! keep me not long waiting, 
My drouth I would be sating 
‘ith blood-red rosebud’s breath,— 
Aye, with the full-blown death ! 
Horrah!"%q 

“ Come then, forth of thy sheath now, 
Come, come, and bring thy wreath now; 
Thou art my eyes’ delight, 

T'll take thee home to-night. 
Hurrah! 

“ The fresh air’s so delic 
The bridal t auspicious, 
Bright as the bride's bright glance 
The steel where sanbeams dance! 

Hurrah! 


“ Pat forth your German talents: 
Come on, ye noble gallants ! 
Your bride upon your arm, 
Your hearts must feel her-charm. 

Hurrah 








“ Awhile ago the chance is 
You dealt in stolen glances; 
Now your acknowledged bride 
Is beaming at your side. 
Hurrah! 


“ Come then, your love confessing, 

Let your warm lips be pressing. 
Bright steel with honest pride: 
Who'd dare desert his bride ? 

Hurrah! 
Now hear my darling singing! 
See the bright sparks eee asl 
Hail marriage morn! my pride! 
Hurrah! my sweet steel-bride! a 
urrah! hurrah! borrah! 
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‘was determined to see the “wattche on Mydsom*™ 
night.” Stow relates that Henry VIII. and his 
queen Jane Seymour “stood in Mercers’ Hall, and 
saw the watch of the City most bravely set out.” 
This was during the mayoralty of his privy coun- 
sellor Sir John Allyn in 1536, She died Oct. 
1587. 

This eplendid pageant of the marching watch 
was held from time immemorial by the citizens 
of London on the eves of St. John (Dec. 27) and 
St. Peter (June 29); it was a sort of grand 
annual military muster of the citizens. The emu- 
lation for magnificence on these occasions created 
an expense 80 detrimental that Henry VIII. pro- 
hibited the show. It was afterwards revive 
@ more economical plan, and continued under the 
name of the Standing Watch till the force was 
finally superseded by the City Traincd Bands, now 
the Artillery Company. 

See Burgon’s Gresham, i. 16, whose authori- 
ties are Stow’s Chron. cd. 1631, p. 695; ed. 1603, 
f, 159; Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 4to, p. 269; 

arl. MS. 3741—“a booke containing the man- 
ner and order of a watch,” 1585, reprinted in 
vol. ix. p. 389 of the Harleian Miscellany, by Park, 
Ato, 1812; also Herbert's Twelve Livery Com- 
pantes of London, i. 101, 102, 197. 

Question 13. “ A complete harness fot his spere 
with amase,” should pethspa bo with a mace. 


ALBERT Burrery. 


TABLET OF ATITANASIUS. 
(4" S, vi. 28, 95, 144, 257.) 


In his last paper Mr. Cooren, supplying some 
omissions in a former one, says, “also between 
A@ANAZIOZ and KAI INANNHZ there should be 
interpolated another InANNHZ.” Now if he will 
turn to Evagrius, Eccl, Hist., lib. iii. c. 23, he will 
find the following words, singularly confirmative 
of much that I have said: — nal yerd "Iwdyvou 23é, 
Erepos “lwdvens rv "AAcEavBpelas BiaBéxera: Opsvov: 
(And after this John, another John succeeded to 
the throne of Alexandria), so that the omiasion 
thus supplied makes the end of the scrics exactly 
to correspond with that given by Evagrius, 
namely, “ Athanasius (Celites) John, John.” 

As to the inscription in the ruined church, sup- 
posing it to have been by St. Athanasius (I do not 
see why “ undoubtedly ”), this to my mind forms 
no such insuperable objection, as it seems to do to 
Mr. Coorzr's, against tho possibility of another 
Athanasius having resided in the same locality, 
since the Thebaid was to ancient Egypt pretty 
much what Siberia is to modern Russia —the 
common place of exile, whether forced or volun- 
tary. Nor will Mr. Coorzr have to learn that it 
was the customary resort of all who would retire 

om the world, and hence abounded with monks, 








anchorets, and hermits. Further, I cannot well 
admit that the name Athanasius was one of such 
“extreme rarity,” seeing the historians of that 
period mention four bishops at least bearing the 
same, and living at no long interval of time from 
each other, 
1 will only further observe that in the im 
ment of Dioscorus by Theodore, deacon of Alex- 
andria (vide Conc, Chalced., Act. 3, Harduin, voli, 
p. 824 D.), the number of his adherents is aie 
88 wAdoy # Brarrov déxa (about ten more or lem), 
whence supposing them to have been twelve—« 
presumption warranted by the vagueness of the 
statement—these, with the name of Dioscoras 
auperadded, will just complete the number of 
names found on the’ tablet. Those on the other 
side, mentioned by Mz. DrumMonp, might gos 
great way towards the identification of these im 
dividuals; and I hope, therefore, they may be forth- 
coming no long time hence. 
Epucyp Tew, MA. 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 





Teplying to Mr. G, S. 1. Davaestoxn, I give 
the broken inscription on the reverse of thia retie; 
the names are written consecutively, even ove 
tho margin of the tablet, a circumstance whick 
does not occur on the obverse side. From the 
very fragmentary condition of the writing I did 
not refer to it, which I now regret, as prob 
the Rey. Epuvxp Tew would have been 
in his researches if I had done so. The lettes 
underlined are some indications of other names 
which have been scratched into the wood by the 
careless calligraphy of a former possessor, apr 
parently while the waxen covering was in exis 
ence. It is unnecessary for me to add thst I 
await the result of Mn. 'Tzw's investigations with 


much interest. W. R. Coorm 
[Indications of two namez, now illegible.) 
oNoG 
[1]0[07) 
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publication, it might worthily find a place in 
“N. & Q.”; and methinks I see a group in Tly- 
sium of Bacon, Browne, and Sir Kenelm Digby, 
bebearded and “berutfed, looking over a future 
number, reading this same fragment; and beshrew 
me! but there is fussy, vain, but hemes Benn, 
Pepys behind tuking notes. A. G, 
Catabrooke, 

Warson’s Intsh Atwanack.—On the inside 
cover of The Gentleman's and Citizen's Almanack 
for the year 1780 (Dublin: Samuel Watson), I 
read that the publishers (Samuel Watson and 
Thomas Stewart), to meet the desire of “ many of 
the first nobility and gentry, particularly the 
Fellows of the University of Dublin,” for complete 
sets, thought it “incumbent on them to offer a 
new edition to the public” on certain (six) con- 
ditions, The first I quote for the purpose of my 
query :— 

“1, That the work be printed on a new letter and fine 
Trish paper, from its commencement in the year 1 to 
the year 1780 inclusive (except the year 1728, which was 
never published), in fifty-three volumes, page for pare, 
and exactly in the same manner as the former edition.” 

Query, were they reprinted P 

It may be worthy of note that this extract 
from the “conditions” shows that Wateon's 
earliest almanack is dated 1727, instead of 1729, as 
intimated by your Dublin correspondent ApuBs 
in the 2° S. vii. 357. Groner Lioyp. 

Crook, South Durham. 

Waircn or tn Rowin Exrrrors asscmEp 
tHE Corona Rapiata P—F. C,H. starts (p. 222 
this question, which I should like to have settled. 
It is given to Augustus on a coin of Calizula, 
and later emperors, like Nerva, have it; a coin of 
Marc Antonj also shows it. 

E. H. Kyowzzs. 





Kenilworth. 





Queries with Answers. 
THE DUMB WIFE OF ABERDOUR. 


The late Prof. Aytoun, in his Ballads of Scot- 
land (2nd edit. ii. 190), while giving Mr. Laing’s 
collated version, states that there is also “another 
ballad on the same subject, said to have been very 
popular, of which, however, I haye not been able 
to obtain a complete set.” I have heard this 
last frequently in Forfarshirc, but have failed to 
“note” more than a fragment in addition to the 
three stanzas given by Aytoun.. I send you all I 
know of the recited ballad in the hope that some 
of your readers will supply the rest :— 

(1) “ There was a pretty maid, 
(2) She conld bake and she could brew ; 
She could shape and she could sew; 


She could sweep in the house with the broom, broom, 
broom; 





She could wash and she could dress 
With any in the place ; 
But, alack! poor girl, she wasdumb, dumb, dumb 


What followed upon the ungallant advice i 
last stanza is not related, but it could not be 
satisfactory to the “country blade,” if the: 
spoke truth, who—as is said in Peele’s Merie 
(1570), where the story is first told—answe 
poor man in like case, that “any one devil « 
make a woman speak, but not all the devil 
gether could make her hold her tongue.” 


W.F. 


[The following earlier version of this song isi 
Roxburghe Collection, ii, 112, to a new tane called“ 
dum, dum, or I would I were in my own country”: 


“TNE DUMB MAID, OR THE YOUNG GALLAY 
TRAPPAN'D. 
“ All you that pass along 
Give hear unto my song 
Concerning a youth that was young, young, you? 
And of a maiden fair 
Few with her might compare; 
But alack and alas! she was dumb, dumb, damb. 


“She was beanteous, fresh, and gay, 
Like the pleasant flowers in May, 

And her checks were as round as a plum, plum, pl 
She was neat in every part, 
And she stole away his heart; 

But alack and alas! she was dumb, dumb, dumb. 


“ At length this country blade 
Wedded this pretty maid, 

And he kindly conducted her heme, home, home; 
Thus in her beauty bright 
Lay all his whole delight ; 

But alack and alas! she was cumb, dumb, dumb. 


“Now will I plainly show 
What work this maid could do, 

Which a pattern may be fur girls yong, young, 
O she both day and night 
In working took delight; 

But alack aud alas! she was dumb, dumb, dumb 





“he could brew and she could bake; 
She could wash, wring, and shake; 
She could sweep the house with a broom, ¥ 
broom; 
She could knit and cew and spin, 
And do any such like thing ; 
But alack and alas! she was dumb, dumb, damb, 


“Dut at last this man did go 
‘The doctor's skill to know, 

Saying, Sir, can you cure a woman of the dumb? 
O it is the easiest part 
That belongs unto my art, 

For to cure a woman of the dumb, damb, dumb. 
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about 1508; the exact year of bis death unfor- 
tunately I cannot tell. H. Rogers, in his Calen- 
dars of Al-Hallowen (1846), speaks of Ricart’s | 
will, and gives somo details from it, but without 
giving any authority or reference. It does not 
seem to be found in the “ Great Book of Wills” 
belonging to the corporation of Bristol, which 
begins in 1382, and is the most natural place to 
look for it. 

It is said by many writers that Ricart was a | 

riest of the Gild of Calendars, of All Saints, | 

ristol: none of them, however, supports this asser~ 
tion by any authority. If there is any register or | 
other document of this gild in existence, I should 
be very glad to know of it. The interesting MS. 
inventory and rules of the Calendars, or their 
“ general mynde,” described by Mr. S. Lucas in 
1852 (Secularia, pp. 109-112), as then being in 
the vestry of All Saints’ Church, has unhappily 
disappeared ; on recent inquiry being made it was 
quite unknown. Where is it ? L. T.8. 


Tue Rocuester Hosrrtat.—I think that the 
exclusive inscription above the entrance is mis- 
understood—so far as “ proctors” are concerned— | 
for there can be no mistake as to “rogues”! 
The word “proctors” at Rochester is generally 
thought to mean the ecclesiastical lawyers 80 
called ; but I have an idea that it neither applies to 
them, nor to certain other proctors who are much 
more obnoxious and disliked. ‘The “ proctors” in 
the Rochester bequest and inscription are, I con- 
sider, the sailors’ money-lenders and bankers, by | 
whom “ poor Jack” is so terribly fleeced—the | 
class named by Dibdin, 

“ For our prize money then to the proctor.” 
Am I right in my conjecture ? | 
STrEruen Jackson, 





Rogen’s Brast.—The reedy marshes in the | 
neighbourhood of Wroxham, Woodbastwick, 
Horning, and South Walsham in Norfolk, are | 
sometimes swept suddenly by a sort of whirlwind, | 
which generally, although not lasting more than | 
a quarter of an hour, does great damage. This | 
wind goes by the curious name of “ Roger's 
blast.” C. W. Barker. 


Sz. Aveustin’s Serwons.—In the library of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps there is a MS. of St. Augus- 
tin’s Sermons, of the eighth or ninth century, 
which contains the names of the churches in | 
which some of these sermons were preached. | 
The first is — | 

“Serino habitus in Basilica Restituta, de Invitatiy ad 
cegermo habitus ad M 

a rmo habitus ent ei i iani, 
vii: Kal Oct. dio Dominica on) NATt7# Cyprian, 

3, Sermo ne in Basilica Honoriana viii. Kal. Oct. 











id est, de Grati . 
4. Sermo habitus in Basilica Theodosiana, 


5. Sermo habitus in Basilica Maiorum, id 
Apostolo et de Psalmo, sive de Evang. 

6. Sermo habitus in Basilica Tricilaram die Dc 
de versu Psalmi exviii. 

7. (Not named.) 

8. Sermo habitus ad mensam Sci Martyris C 
de Lectione Apostoli Pauli ad Romanos. 

9. Sermo habitus in Basilica Scorum Martyru: 
tanorum, de lectione epistole Pauli ad Romanos. 

10. Sermo habitus in Basilica Gratiani die 
séorum martyrum Bolitanorum. 

11. Sermo ejusdem habitus in basilica... 
dominica. 

12. Sermo ejusdem ad mensam Sci. Martyris C: 

13, er named.) 

14. (Not named.) 

15. (Do.) Magna questio,” &c. 

The MS. is in the Longobardic characte 
part of the rubrics are in uncials. 

I wish to know whether the statements 
these churches have ever been printed i 
edition of St. Augustin’s works? I 
these churches were formerly in Carthagy 
the discourses held at “the Table of St. Cy; 
seem to prove it. Probably Dr. F.C. Husz 
can give us some information on this point. 

By ascertaining in what year the viii Ki 
of October occurred on a Sunday in St. Aug 
time, we may discover the very year in wh 
was preached. 

Is there any book which mentions the cht 
of Carthage? It would seem that St. Ay 
preached two sermons on the viii Kal. One 


r 








Suzerwort. —I find this in a catalog 
* Sallad Seeds,” printed in 1688. What pl 
intended ? James Bart 


Sienatarizs.—Karl Granville, in his rey 
the Russian note, speaks of those who signe 
Treaty of Paris after the Crimean war as 
signitary Powers.” The Roman Catholic 1 
in its chronicle of the week of Novembe 
designates the persons who have signed an at 
as the signataries. The peer uses the word 
adjective ; the theologian as asubstantive. W 
is right—the Foreign Secretary, or the Doc: 
Divinity by whom the Tablet is conducted 

A. 


Is tHE Sorent NevtRALizep ? — Will | 
one tell me whether by the treaty mad 
Vienna in March 1815, or any subsequent t 
made there, the Solent was neutralized ? 

Aw ARticiep CLE 
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mence in January as it does presently, until the 
year 1600.° The absence of the provincial at the 
time, and his presence elsewhere in Scotland, may 
account for the delay in his giving his consent, 
which, however, iz taken for granted in the body 
of the deed, which has also the attestation of 
verity by George Scot and George Duncan, nota- 
ries public, that the transfer was now perfectly 
correct. 
The Reformation in Scotland naturally extin- 
guished the Carmelites as well as other monastic 
orders, and it is most likely the ‘‘tak” by the 
ightened prior would subsist much longer than 
eleven years. J. M. 





J. M. should extend his researches to Aberdeen, 
where I remember there was a street called Car- 
melite Street. J. Macrar. 

Oxford, 


NOTES IN BOOKS. 


Edward Bowyer—In my copy of Feltham’s 
Resolves, ed. 1620, the following lines are found, 
written on the inside of the parchment cover, in a 
clear bold hand of that day :— 
“ Stay, Curteous Reader, heare my strict command, 
Thus to salute you by a Stranger’s hand. 

“ Whiles you peruse w'® curious diligence 
Such inexhausted pregnancie of witt, 
Cloth’d in transcendent termes of eluuence, 
‘Take heed you bee not taken more wt itt 
Than th’ inward sence; lest you resemble fitt 
A man enamor'd more on th’ outward pride 
‘Then all th’ intrinsick beauties of his Bride. 

“ But where you find lively delineate 
Both vice & vertue, w*" dismasked faces, 
Learne th’ one t’ abandone & abominate, 
And th’ other t’ entertaine wth swect embraces. 
Adorning so wt all Coclestiall graces 
Your mind; itt may an happy Kingdome bee, 
Where vertue Keepes a Constant Soveraintie. 

“ At fides et ingeni 
Benijua vena est. 
“Epwarp Bowyer.” 


‘Who was Edward Bowyer? and was he the 
author of these lines? The Latin couplet with 
which they conclude is, I need hardly aay, taken 
from Horace (Od, lib. 11. xviii.) 

A.J. M. 


Laud: Myles Cooper—I have a copy of the 
Plautus of ‘John Philip Parcus, published at 
Frankfort in 1610, On the title-page is written, 
in the stiff upright handwriting of the arch- 
bishop, the name “ William Laud”: under which 
name a later eventeenth-century pen has added 
“ Archesp olim Cant.” Lower down on the same 





* In Scotland the Old Style was abolished in 1600. 
After that date the yearcummenced on January 1 instead 
of March 26, 
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page, and in a different hand, is the signature 
i Hebert Woodford, 1001,” Pasted inside the 
cover is a bookplate of the eighteenth century, 
with the following blazon: Gules, on a chevrea 
argent, between three lions passant gardant of the 
second, three lozenges of the first; crest, a band 
erased, grasping what seems to be a dart. Beneath 
tho shield are these words: “Myles Cooper, 
LL.D. Coll. Regis Nov. Ebor. in America Preses, 
et Coll. Reginss de Oxon. Socius.” Finally, the 
last possessor of the book was an Irish clergymsa, 
a echolar of Trin, Coll. Dub. some fifty yeas 









ago. 

Here then is a book, the works of a Roma 
author, which is published in Germany two hu- 
dred and sixty years ago; which Passes from 
Germany to England in the reign of Charies I, 
or earlier; which bel to Archbishop Leal, 
and bears his autogrh which remains hen, 
not without vicissitudes, through the Civil Wes 
and the time of our “Protestant Deliverer’; 
which then 8 to America, in “ the old colay 
days”; which comes back, perhaps at the Rete 
lution, across the Atlantic, to Ireland, and after 
wards to Yorkshire; and which is still as sod 
and clean and perfect as ever. 

The history of an ancient and worthy book mst 
always be Interesting, if one could know it; » 
many journeys it has had ; so many minds, in other 
ages and countries, have studied it and are 
He who happens to own it now will hold hime 
to be merely a trustee for posterity; and wil 
think, perhaps, that the lucid points of its caret 
may deserve to be kept bright in “N. & Q.” 

end with a query. Who was Dr. Myle 

Cooper, and what is known of the history al 

fate of the King’s College at New York? sx 
AJ 


(The Rev. Mites Cooper, LL.D., was a Fellow of Ques’s 
College, Oxford, Rector of Sulhamstead, co. Berks, st 
of Cowley, co. Gloucester. In 1762 Archbishop Sede 
appointed him president of King’s College at New Yak 
On his taking ion of the college, he was arraigel 
{according to the custom in America) before tribanahd 
deacons, saints, and gospel ministers, to discover whet! 
he was a man of grace or a man of ain. In the cours 
fifteen years the following verdict was entered agaist 
him: that Dr. Miles Cooper is guilty of five capil 
crimes, namely, integrity, universal Lenevolence, a fait 
ful adherence to the Church of England, a friendship 
polite literature, a dislike of licentious liberty and t 
American vine planted in the howling wilderness by the 
regicides in the seventeenth century. In the year 173 
the gospel ministers of New York held a conference, 
sent messengers to Connecticut to invite the holy mobs 
to come and help them drive nway the Tory enemy 
the vine. Dr. Cooper, Governor Tryan, and other lors- 
ists, saved their lives by taking shelter on board of bis 
Majesty’s ships of war; while the deacons and the piss 
brotherhood spoiled their drank up their win 
and plundered Dr. Cooper's library, valued at G0u/, Ther 
also swept away the library of which bad 
been presented to it by Lord Bate, the ‘the wpi- 
versities of England, and many lords and gentlemen, 0 
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that Henry Cheére, of the parish of St. Margaret, 
‘Westminster, was appointed Controller of Duties 
for the Free-Fish Market in Westminster in 1749; 
was knighted in December, 17060; created baronet 
in July, 1766; died in January, 1781, and was 
buried at Clapham :— 
Henry Cheere = Helen Randall, died 
died 1781. | in October 1769. 











| ! 
Rev. William Cheere, Chiles = other 
born 1780, died in w children, 
March 1808; buried ept. 
at Clapham. | 1814. 

T | j 
Frances = Charles Madryll of Pap- 2nd daughter, died 
married | worth, Cambridgeshire, unmarried at an 
in Aug. | licensed in 1808 to take advanced age. 
1799, the name and arms of 


Cheere on the death of 
his wife's uncle, whose 
co-hviresses she und her 
sister were. 


Cheere was in 1755 one of the committee of 
artista from whom ‘emanated a scheme for an 
Academy of Arts; his name appears in the list as 
sculptor and lead-figure-maker. (Leslie and Tay- 
lor's Life of Sir J. Reynolds, i. 135.) 

Cheere first worked in the studio of Schee- 
makers, and in the latter part of his career was 
associated with his master in many large works. 
Between the years 1720 and 1730 Roubilliac 
tirst worked in this country with Cheere before 
he set up on his own account, and it was at his 
recommendation that he was employed on his 
first great work—the statue of Handel for Vaux- 
hall, where Cheere also worked. 

There is a fine full-length statue in Shute 
church (Devon) of Sir William Pole, Master of 
the Household to Queen Anne. It is life-size, in 
full-dress, with the wand of office. He died on 
December 31, 1741; the statue was erected in 
1745. The sculptor’s name had been forgotten, 
for it was not on the statue; but a few years ago, 
on looking over some old family papers, I found 8 
letter from John Southcot, agent to my ancestor, 
Sir John Trevelyan, who was trustee to the 
estate of the young baronet, Sir John Pole, a 
child of eight years old at the time of his father’s 
death. In this letter, dated July 29, 1745, occurs 
the following passage :— 

“Enclosed is a letter from Mr. Cheer, the statuary, 
wherein he desires to have 150/., the one moyety of the 
sum the statue and monument are to cost, forthwith paid 
him, but as T apprehend they're neat, if not quite, Gnished, 
perhaps you'll think it best to pay him the whole on 
delivery, or rather 200/. on delivery, and tho remaining 
100/, when you sce the performance, and when both are 
set up to satisfaction.” 

In this house (Wallington, Northumberland) 





seven feet in height, by Cheere. In the archi- 
Sorts is represented 8 ine, wath three Cupi 
therin; ; the whole is su 

oy atides eh youths? heads crowned i 
wreaths of grapes, and also decorated with pendent 
festoons of flowers and fruit. In another room 
isa smaller chimney-piece, richly ornamented 
with beautifully carved festoons of flowers, shells, 
and fruit, and in the centre a female head 
wreathed with vine leaves and grapes, probably 
by the same artist. 

In the garden here are several well-executed 
figures in lead, forty-two inches high, which 
recall the style of Roubilliac, and which J att 
bute to Cheere; some are taken from well-known 
antique statues, and others are figures in the co» 
tume of the period. 

Lysons, in his Environs of London, mention, 
but does not describe, a monument by Cheere ia 
Hampton church to Mrs. Thomas, daughter of 
Sir Dalby Thomas, who died in 1731. 

W. C. TRevztrs. 

Wallington, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 
“ She took the cup of life to sip, 
‘Too bitter twas to drain ; 
She meekly put it to her lip, 
And went to sleep again.” 
T.EC 


Barsarovs Massacre.— 
“II (le Roi de Narsingue) se fit donc en I’an de Not 
Seigneur 1469, et de I'Fgire 917, une de ces 
exécutions, dont on a vii en différens tems plasiess 
semblables exemples contre les Juifs en divers états é 
TEurope. Plus de dix mille Maures ou Sarrazins p+ 
rirent dans celle-ci; les autres qui purent s'échapper ¢ 
dont on favorisa l’évasion, allérent s‘établir & Gos et dass 
son voisinage.”"—Conguestes des Purtugais duns le Nouress 
Blonde, par le R. P. Josep-Francois Latitan, p. 208, 
This event is described as having occurred during 
the vice-royalty of Don Frangois d’Almeyda, it 
AH. 917 or A.D. 1469, but the corresponding year 
for 917 of the Mabammadan Hijra era is a.p. 1511, 
and the date to which it is assigned is manifestly 
wrong, unless the Portuguese had settlements ia 
India before the discovery of the Cape route by 
Vasco da Gama in a.p. 1497; in which case, Doa 
Francois d’Almeyda, who was killed in 1500, 
would have been the second of the same Christian 
and surname, while we have accounts only of one. 
In what year did the barbarous maasacre de- 
scribed by Lafitau really occur? and is it identi- 
fiable by locality of occurrence, or otherwise, with 


the cruel burning of the Sai or’ Nagas, by 
Janamejaya at the close of the Mahé-Bhérats, oa 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, the i 


and mathematical conditions of which are shown 
to belong to the eclipse visible in Europe April 6, 


! 1621, among the Catalogue of Eeli; veo in | 
there is a fine chimney-piece of white marble, \ Ferguson's Astronomy ¥ R EW. Eu. - 


‘Drarcroees, neat Exeter, 


1 
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branch of the family inherited, till recently, a 
small property near Kincardine which had 
preserved by means of an entail, once so frequent 
in the North. The younger branch 1 graduslly rose 
to opulence and an earldom in Scotland. — 

the king had three physicians—two with sala- 
ries of 100%, and the third of 604; but their 
names are not given. The two apothecaries had 
261. 128. 4d. and 111. 2s. 6d. 

The astronomer had an allowance of 20/.; but 
neither his name nor those of the apothecaries are 
stated. 

In enumerating the officers of the Exchequer, 
the following note is added to the entry of the 
names of Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Smith, as “‘clenrkes 
of y* pipe,” and who received each an allowance 
of G5/. 48, 2d.: — 

“ They are now dismissed from their places, and in the 
hands of the Right Worshipful Sir Francis Woolley.” 

On another leaf the following rames are 
written :—“ John Macfarlane, Margaret, William, 
Maggey, John Michell.” They do not injure the 
volume. The caligraphy is of the same wretched 
description as that notic2d above. JIM. 


PARSON AND BACON. 
A LINCOLNSHIRE SONG. 


I have within the last day or two heard the 
following capital song sung by a labouring man 
named John Blanchard, of South Kelsey, who 
learned it when a boy at Nettleham, near Lincoln, 
about 1824. The tune, as he sings it, is some- 
what altered from that of King John and the 
Abbot,” but is substantially the same :— 

“ 4 Methodist parson, whose name it was George, 

A jolly brisk tinker, just come from the forge, 

A virtuous woman that was George's friend, 

And he oft times went to her, her soul for to mend. 

Derry down, down, hey derry down, 


“This old woman's husband, no Methodist was he, 
But a good honest Churchman, both jovial and free ; 
And he loved his brown jug, like a good honest man, 
And_his house was well hung round with bacon and 
ham.* Derry down, &c. 








“George knew this man’s wife, and often went to her, 
And out of a large slice of bacon would do her; 
Til at length that this Churchman great notice had 
taken, 
And found out his old friend had come preaching for 
bacon. Derry down, &e. 





* In connection with this characteristic touch of 
domestic comfort and plenty, I cannot refrain from giving 
you the following dialogue between my sister and. o 
Sunday school pupil :— 

“Why are you 80 late Sarah?” “ Please’m I didn't 
knaw what o'clock it was.”—" Why, have you nut a 
clock at home ?"—« Yer 'm, we hey, but I could n't see 
it."—“Could n’t see it! why not? ”—Please ’m my 
mother’s hinged a flick 0’ bllacon afore it!” 





“ He looked round his house with an eager intent, 
He was fully determined to know how it went; 
So one morning as usual he went out to work, 
But this cunning ely rogue slipped aside but to lurk. 
Derry down, &. 
« By-and-bye he came in, and he caught them at prayer, 
They looked very earnest, devout, and sincere ; 
And he looked round his house aud he easily guemed, 
And he plainly perceived his bacon it had grown les. 
Derry down, &e. 
“Then he looked round his house so cunning and sir, 
And into George's pocket he cast a quick eye; 
He thought he saw something lapp'd up in a raz, 
So he says, ‘ Honest man, what have you got in yor 
bag?” Derry down, &. 
“ Says George to his friend, ‘It is the Holy Word, 
It’s the Sacred Scriptur’ sent down from above; 
And when I’m at home I never am idle, 
And I make it my study for to read in this Bible’ 
Derry down, &, 


«Then pull out your Bible,’ the Churchman replied, 
Or else by the Devil I'l Bible your hides ‘ 
T'll Bible it as you never bad it Bibled in your life, 
For your Bible is bacon you've stole from my wile: 

Derry down, é, 


“Then George shuffled about, and the Bible, broughtest, 
‘Was a large lump of bacon lapped up in a cloat; 
So he took to his heels, for he dare not be idle, 
From that day to this he’s preached without that Bie 
Derry down, &. 


“ So come all honest men that leads happy lives, 
I would have you take care of your bacon and wire; 
If you've got a large flitch great care must be takes, 
For they'll preach like the Devil where there's plety 

of bacon. Derry down, ée” 


I should be glad to know whether this exists 
in print in anything like its present form: alo 
whether it be not a new version of some ancient 
ballad in which the mendicant friars are eine 

STR 

North Kelsey, Brigg. 


Marerrat For History.— 


“Retired pugilists are, as a rule, we believe, to bt 
found settled down as the proprictors of rural ‘ publics’ 
with a sporting connection ; and we certainly should lok 
for an ex-champion of the P.R. anywhere but as an actor 
in a Shaksperian drama, Yet we learn from New York 
that Jem Mace has appeared at Niblo’s Theatre, as the 
wrestler who tackles Orlando in As You Like It. Loop 
before the curtain rises the galleries are filled with tbe 
representatives of the Bowery—hard-faced young me. 
with their ‘gals,’ who sit in mute bewilderment withost 
the vaguest notion of what it all means, bored to death 
with the philosophical reflections of the melancholr 
Jacques, until the wrestling scene, when, as soon as the 
popular favourite walks upon the stage, they make the 
theatre ring with their acclamations. "Wofortunately for 
his admirers, the exigencies of the play, as every reader 
of Shakspeare knows, require that Jem Mace should et 
decidedly the worst of the tussle; and we are told 
call out for another round and fair play, stigmatizing bi 
easy defeat asa ‘put-up job.” The New York maniget, 
though as yet declining to accede to this request, ev 
d wishes to introduce @ ‘spicy’ element into tht 
The London Figaro, Dec. 19, 1870, 
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Vaxvation oF Benrrices.—It is mentioned in 
the Hist. ¢ ‘England that, 4.p.1264, 38 Henry IIL, 
Walter, Bishop of Norwich, made a valuation of 
the benefices in England for the Pope Inno- 
cent IV. for the settling the amount of the tax of 
Annates, or first-fruits; and that, in a.p. 1202, 
13 [20] Edw. L, another valuation of English 
benefices was made (by whom?*). The Taratio 
et Valor Ecclesiastica in 1634-5 are well known, 
and are readily accessible; but information is de- 
sired, pointing out where the first and the second 
valuations may be found and consulted by an 
humble inquirer into history. TW. 


Aucrics with Answers, 


“Dovste Portion.”—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me any correct information as 


to the exact meaning of the : “I pray 
thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me”? (2 Kings ii. 9.) i. 8. 


[In the marginal reference of Wycliffe's Bible (the 
Oxford edition by Mr. Forshall and Sir Fred. Madden, 
1860,) is this commentary on 2 Kings ii. 9, thy double 
spirit :—“ Elisee axide not the spirit in double propor- 
cion in comparison of Elie, that he schulde be set so bifur 
Elie, but he axide that the double grace that was in Elie, 
that isthe grace of myraclis and the grace of profesie, 
schulde be in him, that so he schulde be maad liyk 
the maister.” In confirmation of this interpretation, 
Pool thus explains the passage:—“ A donble portion: 
either (1) double to what is in thee; which it seems not 
probable that he had confidence either to ask or to ex- 
pect: or rather (2) double to what the rest of the sons of 
the prophet may receive at thy request on this occasion.” 
He alludes to the double portion of the first-born (so 
Houbigant, Patrick, Clarke), Deut. xxi.17. But though 
Elisha desired no more, yet God gave him more than he 
desired or expected ; and he seems to have had a greater 
portion of the prophetical and miraculous gifts of God’s 
Spirit than Elijah had. Cf. Barrett's Synopsis of Criti- 
ciam, ii, 878, London, 1849. Dr. Gill, a learned Hebraist, 
endorses this interpretation: “ Many, after Ben Gersom, 
have thought it refers to the double portion of the first- 
Lorn, and that Elisha does not mean a double spirit with 
regard to Elijah; but with respect to the junior prophets, 
with whom he might be considered as a first-born, and so 
derived a double or greater portion than they, and which 
may be rightest.”- ill’s Exposition of the Old Testament, 
ii. 398, London, 1453. ] 


St. Vacentixe.—There ia inscribed on the 
tomb of a Bivhop Valentine in the church of St. 
Sabina, on Mt. Aventine at Rome, the following: 

“Ut moriens viveret, vixit ut moriturus.” 

















[* This is commonly known as “Pope Nicholas’s 
Taxation,” and has been printed by the Record Commis- 
sioners, under the title of Tuzutiv Ecclesiastica Anglia et 
Wallia, anct. P. Nicholai 1V., circa 1291, fol. 1802.—Ep, ] 
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Can any of your learned correspondents say 
where an account of this bishop is to be ares 
R. 


(There is a brief notice of St. Valentine, priest and 
martyr, in Alban Butler's Livestof the Saints, and in 
Brady's Clavis Calendaria (Feb. 14), but little is knows 
of his personal history. He was a priest at Rome, asd 
celebrated as an illustrious martyr under Claudius IL, 
about the year 270, on Feb. 14, having been put to death 
for assisting the martyrs ; but nothing is recorded of this 
saint that could in any way connect him with loves and 
doves, hearts and darts, kisses and misses, and other 
customs religiously observed on his festival. (Tide 
ON, & Q.” 34 S, ili. 169.) There is a long and amusing 
legendary account of St. Valentine in The Orchestra of 
Feb. 10, 1866, p. 8C7, where he figures as a Doctor of 
Music! As Sam Weller would say, What next?) 


Crvet.—May I inquire the meaning of the 
word cinet? In a late number of the Leisure How 
it is mentioned as being the means of fastening 
the iron of an axe to the handle. I cannot find 
the word in any dictionary. 

AUCEPS VERBORUM. 

(We are inclined to think the word is sennit, a sort f 
flat braided cordage, used for various purposes, and forme! 
by plaiting five or seven rope yarns together.] 


Replies. 


THE PATRONYMIC “-ING” IN NORTH- 
ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES, 


(4® S. v. 559; vi. 61, 120, 303, 418, 500.) 


A Mipprz TemrraR speaks of my “ state- 
ment,” that “the stroke over the vowel denoting 
the omission of » is often omitted by the «wd 
scribes or copyists,” and that “not the least i 
frequently in names involving the element ~iag 
both n and g (or c, which constantly does dutr 
for g) are omitted,” as “ perhaps in some sort cor- 
rect.” I submit that it is, in Toth its parts and 
without any qualification of “perhaps” or “in 
some sort,” either correct or incorrect. If the 
latter, it is competent to A MippLe Tempra to 
expose its incorrectness. If the former, why doe: 
he gratuitously and uncourteously cavil at it? A 
Mrppre Temprar then goes on to speak of “the 
conclusion I seek to draw.” May I be permitted 
to observe that in the note—for it is but a foot- 
note which gives occasion to his criticism—I seek 
to draw no conclusion whatever; only to show 
ground for resting a query. Next he adds, that 
“T am not fortunate in some of the examples 
which I cite,” for “in my list of thirteen names 
. . « there are at least five, clearly he thinks six, 
to which it (what?) does not apply.” The sen- 
tence is not particularly lucid, and I shall not 
seek to suggest « probable meaning. But as to 
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with a grandson and granddaughter of Robert 
Bowman, and two grandsons of his younger 
brother Thomas,* all of whom were extremely 
anxious and willing to assist in bringing my 
labours to a successful termination. As might 
naturally be expected from the lapse of time 
which has transpired, the information obtainable 
at this date is not on all points so full or so many- 
sided as could be esirol. Nevertheless there is 
ample evidence, I think, to convince any but such 
as are unduly burdened with sceptical minds on 
the subject, that Robert Bowman was what he 
represented himself to be—that is to say, he was 
at least one Aundred and eighteen years old at the 
date of his death. . 

In the first place, the Hayton parish register 
‘was gone through carefully for fifty or sixty years, 
and the only baptism bearing directly [upon tho 
subject is the one mentioned by Dr. Barnes, en- 
tered in the year 1705 (between September 23 
and October 28), which, by being written at the 
bottom of the page, has left nothing clearly dia- 
cernible, except the name and place of birth as 
follows: “ ert Bowman of Brigwoodfoot.” ¢ 

It is believed that Bowman lived in the neigh- 
Dbourhood of Corby Castle about the year 1755, 
the supposed time of his marriage. We therefore 
examined the Hayton, Irthington, Wetheral, and 
Warwick registers for his marriage certificate— 
running through each of them a good many 

re—but without success. In the register of 

urials at the Irthington parish church there 
oceurs the following entry : — 

“Robert Bowman, Irthington, Jw 


aged 
118 years. ony y 





A chaste stained-ylass window has been inserted 
in Irthington church to the memory of Bowman 
by his youngest son, and in the churchyard he has 
also erected a massive tombstone bearing theso 
inecriptions : — 

“ Robert Bowman, Ys 
June, 1823, at the patri 

Elizabeth, his wife, div 
years, 

John, the eldest son, died 29th July, 18-14, a: 

Robert, the second son, dicd 1th Sept, 1 
years, 

William, the fourth son, died 23rd Dee. 1836, aged GX 
years, 

Thomas, the fifth son, died 28th Sept., 1853, aged 83 
years. 

Joseph, the youngest son, died 20th Nov., 1857, aged 
‘84 years.” 










* Thomas Bowman died at Grinsdale, near Carlie, in 
1810, aged ninet; z ag some assert, one hun- 


t+ The Rev. George Toppin, the present incumbent of 
Hayton, writes: “This entry being at the foot of the 
page, and much worn, [ cannot ascertain distinctly the 
remainder of the entry, but I can see there has been a 
Proper filling up.” 
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The remembrance of incidents occurring in 
childhood, or in early years, presents a marked 
feature in the memories of most le. An 
old man said to me the other day, in his own 
homely language: “ Why, bless ye, I's gittin’ 
quite doaty, an’ forgit maist things ’at happen 
noo-a-days; but weel I mind many a thing ‘st 


happen’d lang syne when I was a bit boy.” And 
80 at owas with Robert Bowman and his younger 
brother Thomas. 


Robert had a distinct recollection of witnessing 
the following incident connected with the rebel- 
lion of 1715:—A guard belonging to the royal 
troops was placed on the bridge at Newby, in 
order to intercept the return oF any rebels who 
might be making their way into Northumberland. 
A Jacobite officer or horse soldier, called Fallow- 
tield, on approaching the bridge and seeing the 
danger he was exposed to, left the -highway jas 
as the king's troops opened fire on him, and gal- 
loped in hot haste through the fields until be 
came to the river Irthing, which he crossed in 
gallant style and so escaped. 

Thomas Bowman was a boy scarcely out of 
petticoats when the first rebellion broke out, and 
often used to relate that a party of soldiers with 
8 baggage waggon cried out to him in derision, 
ashe stood gazing with boyish wonder at their 
white cockades and gay colours: “Come, me lad, 
jump up ashint, an’ show us t’ nearest cut acres: 
t’ country!" 

Thomas, when young, worked for the ancestors 
of the present Sir Robert Brisco of Crofton Hall, 
near Carlisle, for a groat a-day. He afterwards 
settled on a farm in the neighbourhood, and, 
what is very remarkable, lived under the Brisco 
family as husbandman and farmer for more thos 
eighty yours, 

I will now proceed to atate briefly the different 
points on which I rest my belief in the genuineness 
of Robert Bowman's great age. 

In the first place, I have faith in the simple, 
straightforward, and apparently truthful and con 
sistent narrative related by Dr. Barnes, which, it 
must be remembered, was made public three yeas 
before Bowman's death.* . 

Secondly, after carefally searching the regi 
ters of four adjacent parishes, no entry of as 
kind has turned up to show that any person of 
the same Christian name and summame hes been 
baptised at a later date, i. ¢, within a reasonable 
time. 

Thirdly, Bowman having passed his whole life 
in the neighbourhood of his birthplace—excepting 
a few early years spent in Northumberland—is 


* The first notice of Bowman as a ceotenarian w3 
contributed by Thomas Sanderson to the Curlisle Patriot 
in 1817, siz years beforo his death, As a natural cons 
quence, Dr. Barnes oes over some of the same incidents, 
but is fuller in the different details and more concize. 
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Licence to Katherine, widow of Henry Huse, to marry 
whom she will. (Aug. 6, 1390.) (24 Ed. Lil, Pt. 2.) 
Peter de la Hoese and Alina his wife; living Dec. 20, 
1930, (3 Ed. LIT, Pt. 2) pee? 
Henry Ilusce, Miles, and Constantia his wife, living 
Dee. 9, 1413. (1H. V., Pt. 4.) 
Licence to Margaret, widow of Henry Huse, to marry 
whom she will, Oct. 9, 1410. (12 H. LV.) 
Henry Husee and Ankaretta his wife, joined in deed 
with Thomas Hungerford and Peter his sun, May 10, 
This Tho, Hungerford married Joan, dr. ant heir 
















kdmund Iussie; m. before 1382, d. Mar. 1, 1412. (42 
Ea. I. Pt. 1.) a 
Richard, son of Henry Husee, living 1359. (33 Ed, III. 





Pe pmas Truss and Juan bis wife, living Nov. 28, 1423, 
QUL VIL, Pt. 4) Ao tena 
Henry Musee, Senior, and Constance his wife, living 
July 5,140. (8H. VI, Bt. 3.) 
From the 1.P.M. Calendars, 
LP.M. Henry Iusee, Kt., 22-3 Ed. IL, [1548.] 








» John 1-5 a7. 
* _ Margery, widow of Ruger Husee: 31-5 Ed. 111. 
(1361.] ; 





« Tluse, 10-11 TL TV. [1409.] 

I. de possessivii Hen, Iusy til, and her, Henrici_ Husy 
Senior, mil., nuper Dai de Hertyng, co. Sussex : 1 
VIL [it 

Dower of Agnes, widow of Henry Hense, 18-19 Ed. 1. 
{1290}, living Jan. 6, 1300. (Rot. Pat. 28 Ed. 1.) 

From Sto ns, Hurl. Ms 

John Husse, Esq wd Christ Church, 

Peter Hi pictor, and 
a. 24 May, 1463 {sie}; bur. nave of Fi 
London. 

Constantia Lady Hussey 
Sts, Chapel, Friars Minors’ 
Hugh Hal-ham, 

William and Jane Huse, children of Dame F 
and their mother 



























jus, 








d. Oot, 19, 146 
ter of Petron 











or rather her childn 
dying in or befor 
was mn. to E 
brother's birth 12% 

Beside. the William if Martins of 
ere apparently not much younger fleun their 
mother : Csa. of Lincoln awd Lady 
Audley) marrying 1311-12. ‘Their mother sccms to haye 















been Eleanor, widow of John Tohun of Dunster.) 
From Harl. MS. 





hiram. Issue 
John, 
ine, 5. 


I think W. vd, on pe- 


rusing these extracts, that there were more Henry 
Husevs than on 


That all the persons herein named were of the 
game family I do not fur a moment suppowe. 
HERMENTRODR. 


The first [[enry Ifose was most probably decd 
10 Ric. L., when Geoitray Hose received the “ con- 







co. 
















firmation.” The second Geoffrey Hose must hare 
been dead when the second Henry Hose was found 
“nearest heir.” The latter Henry is apparentls the 
same Henry as the one of 36 Hen. IIL, and who 
had a “confirmation” as “cousin and heir” of 
Geoffrey son of Geoffrey, and not of the Geoffrey 
of 10 Ric. I., the tirst Geotirey. Ralph woald be 
son of the last Henry; at ill erent, there isa 
very strong presumption, though not that cler 
absolute Tegal proof that ought to be required ia 
cases where property is in question. It is enough 
for a mere pedigree that there is a moral cer 
tainty of the relationship, and I should therefor 
write the descent—Ralph fil. Henry, cousin to 
Geoffrey fil. Geottrey fil. Henry. T. Hetssy. 

“A PROVED MEDICYNE FOR THE PLAGE” 

(4 8, vi. 434.) 

Mr. Fresrvatt's curious extract has its 
in a work printed at the same period, entitled — 

 & nevy booke of spiritual Physik for dyverse diexes 








i. | of the nobilitie and gentlemen of Enzlande, made by 
rill 





illiam ‘Turner, doctor of physik. Anni 10 Cale. 
Ma Colophon.] “ @f Imprented at Rome by the 
Vatican Churche, by Marcus Antonius Constantia, 


otherwyse called thraso miles loriosus.” 
T have not yet ascertained the real placs of 
rinting of this curious 12mo, which I believe to 
very rare. I furnished the notice to Mr. Boba 
for his edition of Lowndes, and have never sea 


; | or heard of another copy. 


The various spiritual diseases of the nobility 
and gentlemen of England are set forth in language 
too plain for these days, and appropriate trest- 
ment is sugz-sted for them all. I select aa a2 
illustration a portion only of the cure of dropy: 


“When as the disease commeth of cele, and of the 
stoppynge the liucr, one preparatiue muste be made, of 
such herbes ad are hote and bytter, therefore as many 3 
wyll be pui of thys euell humour that meketh the 
dropsye, must take thys bitter preparatiue (for much we 
of swete waters and colle meates, make the dropsye’: 
Go to the ¢ and desyre a learned man to make 3 
bytter sermon azaynst couetonsnes, of the whyche : 
mon, fake one good draught fastyn; in the mornsng & 
another an houre before supper, wyth an unce of re 
pentanee, at calle 
and then take 























of that thyrst makyng wa 

founde tedy made in the poti 
+ Dimidium bonorum tuorum de pauperibas. 
, rede ei quadruplum. 

ine be to stronze and to bitter, & walle 








© YF thys pura 
purge to sore, then take lesse of it and make eqaale re~ 
litution accordyng unto the value of it that is takea 
away from any man,” 


1" Ke, 
With the colophon quoted above compare that 
of 


“Gardiner de vera obcdientia, an Oration made it 
Latin by Stephen Bishop of Winchestre, sow Lorde Char 
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sions for that county, amd I had no previous 
Imowledge of his having kad anything todo with 
the county of Bucks. 

Now, perhaps some of your correspondents may 
supply 4 copy of the Aylesbury epitaph, and maybe 
other noteworthy coincidences. . 

T. Herbert Noyss, Jeux. 

[The following is the inecription :— 

“If, passing by this place, thou doc desire 
Yo know what Corpse here shry’d in marble lie ; 
‘The sum of that which now thou dost require, 
This slender verse shall eone to thee descrie, 
Entombed here doth rest a worthie Dame, 
Extract and born of noble house and bloud ; 
Her sire, Lord Paget, hight of worthic fame, 
Whoee virtues cannot sink in Lethe floud. 
Two bretheren had she Baro’s of this realme, 
‘A knight her freere, Sir Yarry Lee, he hight, 
‘To whom she bare tliree impes, which had to name 
John, Henry, Mary, slayn by fortunc’s apight : 
First two bei’ yong, which caused their pare'ts moin, 
The third in iiuwer a’d prime of sle‘der years: 
All three do rest within this marble stone, 
By which the fickl’ess of worldly joves appears. 
Good friend, stick not to strew with crimson flowers 
‘This marble stone, wherein her cinders rest; 
For sure her ghost lives with the hear'ly powers, 
And guerdon hathe, of virtuous life possest."—Ep.] 


“Niters” (4° S. vi. 392.}— 

“He that was admired by niters for his robos of gallan- 
try, and was indeed all that an elder brother might be, 
prodigal,” &c. 

The Hogge hath lost His Pearle (1. sig. 8.) 

Much of the spelling in the original edition of 
this play is after the manner of the Prentices who 

layed it, and the misprints are not unfrequeut: 
immediately below the above quotation we have 
tente for tenant. take it therefore that “niters” 
is but a phonetic attempt at “nighters,” that is 
night wenches, or, as they were sometimes called, 
night-shades. In the fifth .\ct (sig. @ 2) Hogge, 
gloating over his treasures, makes use of almost 
the same words— 

“The gallant whose illustrious outside draws 

The eyes of wantons to behold with wonder 

His rare shaped parts, for so he thinks they be, 

Decked in the robes of glistering gallantry’: 

Having not this,” &e. 
And in the very next page to Lightfoot's descrip- 
tion of Haddit’s former prodigality, Haddit himself 
makes a similar remark as to all women (sig. B2)— 

“That I may first be clad in a generous outside, fur that 
is the chief attraction that draws female affection ; good 

arts without any abilementsof gallantry are no more set 

vy in these times than a good leg in a woollen stocking. 
No! ’tis a glistering presence and audacity brings women 
into fools’ felicity.” 
It is true I know of no other example of the word, 
but it is an easy and easily undemtood coinage, 
and these cant phrases come and go, and only cro) 
up but very occasionally in writing. Lightfoot's 
saying thus interpreted has a smack of not un- 
deserved irony. B. Nicnotson. 








Swrxreax: Groxpy (4" §. vi. 523.)—I mot 
refer your correspondent J. M. to “Modem 
Account of Swynfen” in Shaw's Staffordshire, 
ii 80°. He will there see a detailed account of 
the assumption of the arms and name of Swynfen 
by the Grundys. John Swynfen, the Parliamen- 
tarian, sat for the borough of Tamworth in 160 
“and most after till his death” in 1604. His 
eldest son John dying during his lifetime, leaving 
only a daughter (my maternal great- 

dmother), the heirship passed to his brother 
cis, whose eldest son succeeded his grani- 
father, and was Dr. Samuel Swynfen of Lichfield. 
His affairs being embarrassed, he joined with his 
son in cutting off the entail, and sold Swynfen to 
a merchant of London, who also tthe 
family plate. It has ever been stoutly maintained 
by the true descendants of John Swynfen that the 
QGrundys were no manner of relation; and Sir 
B. Burke's ingenious publications being unknown 
in the days of my great-grandmother, they were 
likened to Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. 
I have in my possession a very voluminons corre- 
ndence of John Swynfen, from 1634 to his 
death, mentioning every member of the family 
and their concerns. Nowhere is a Grundy or the 
merchant Samuel Swynfen alluded to. The de- 
scendants of the Swynfens of Suttan Chernell 
also disclaim them. Tava, 


Arcunisnor SHarp (4 S, vy. 420.)—In look- 
ing through the Prowse Papers the following 
scrap has turned up, which being in the Dr.’sown 
handwriting, and giving exact dates, &c., may, 
though imperfect, be an interestiug addition » 
the fragment before printed :— 

“On June the 18, 1686 [British Chronologist exys July, 
no day given] the Bp of London sent me a letter from the 
Court at Windsor, whereby he was ordered to suspend 
me for some sermon or serinons 1 had lately preached at 
St. Giles's: the sermon was on 1 Cor. 12.15, 
me cccasion to trent of the nature of 
Church, and the ridiculousness of the Ch 
pretences in inyrossing that name to herseit, Upon 
T drew up tlris Petition [see “N. & Q.” before referred 
to], and the next day went to Hampton Court, wheres 
Councell was held to deliver it, but could not get ite 
ceived. On June 26 I went to Windsor, where the King 
was; and on Sunday, 27 June,I put it into my Lon 
Middleton's hand, who at the Cabinet Councell told the 
King of it, but he would not letit be read ; so I came away 
re infecté. Upon this l was...” 

EW. 


“Waar THEN? WHY THEN aNoTute PucEm 
Soxe” (4 S. vi. 474.)\—Jaypee will find this 
hymn at the close of a small volume of poem? 
composed by Mrs. T. O. Crewdson. The volume 
is entitled The Little While, and other Poens 
This author's works are marked by n devout and 















poetic spirit, and, since her death, bave 
into a third edition, published by F, B. Kitto, 
Bishopsgate Street Without. AL 


Beckenham. 
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“owing to the occupation of the country by the German. 
armiez, one part of the government is at Paris and the other 
at Tours,”—a statement already out of date. In the 
first part, however, the Almanach is true to its ancient 
traditions of adherence to royalty even in ity fall and 
exile, and we find under the heading of the “ Maison Bona- 
parte,” a full account of the imperial line, actuellement 
non régnunte, @ note being appended to record the fact 
that owing to the surrender of the French Emperor at 
Sedan, and the proclamation of the Republic at Puris on 
September 4, ‘Ju fimille Bonapurte n'exerce plus le 
voir, et s'est vue forcée de quitter le territoire francais.” 
address of Williamshihe, Cassel, is added to the em- 
peror’s nam ind after the names of the Empress Eugenie 
and her sun follow the words, “ actuellement en Angle- 
terre.” The work which is admirably got up, includes a 
genealogical, a dip atic and a statistical department, 
@ necrology or obituary, and a complete account of the 
armies, navies, national debts, finances, imports and ex- 
ports, railways, telegraphs, &c., of the several countries, 
and it does not confine itself to the Continent of Europe, 
but literally extends its sphere of comprehensiveness 
“from China to Peru.” Indeed, it goes further, for it 
embraces Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. Jt 














concludes with a most useful ‘and xecurately compiled | 


supplement, giving a chronicle of the leading events of 
the year, espe 
Prussia and France. 








Mr. HavenGan has announced that the fae-simile of 
the famous Hereford Muppe Mundi will shordy be realy 
for the subscribers, Strange to say, it has been found 
needful to have the work executed in Belgium, as, owing: 
to trade combinations and other similar whacks, it 
would have cost some 25 per cent, more if it had been 
It is well known that the 























City of London School, which occur 

after a brief illness. Mr. Brewer was born in At 
the early age of sixteen, entered the services 
poration of London in the Town Clerk's ot 
antiquarian tastes of Mr. Brewer, while in 

the exhumation of recards which were of mu 
placing that ancient foundat y 
School—in its present state of development and ct 
Mr. Brewer was clected secretary to the school in 13, 

In recognition of his various public serviees the freedom 

of the City of London was awarded to hiin by honorary 

grant of the Corporation in 184: He was one of the 

founders of the Sacred Harmonic Society in 1832, aud , 
‘was its honorary secretary from that time until the com- 

mencement of the present season, when he was elected 

president of the society. Mr. Brewer was the author of 

a Life of John Carpenter, the founder of the City of 

Jondon School in the time of Henry V. and V1., and 

some biographies of other eminent citizens, 


Tur Sart Linnany.—lt is satisfictory to learn that, 
after all, the Library bequeathed ty the late William 
Salt, Exq.. F.S.A,, to his native county will find a resting- 
place in Staffordshire. A meeting was recently held at 
the Shir 
to the raising of the sum of 7000 ; 400U/. being for the 
erection of a building fitted for the Library, aud which 
should at the same time be a memorial to Mr. Salt—and 
3000. towards an endowment fund for its maintenance, 
salary of librarian, &c. 





























tially with reference to the war between . 





Hlall, and resolutions were passed with a view | 


volee, and have a plcamnt 
| 24 Ode, da, Ge, and Ls. per Box. “Sold by all Dropeists. 


Tr British Musoum will be closed on Monday the 
2nd, and re-opened on Monday the 9th of January. 
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Anonymous Works:— 
Theodore; or, the Gamester’s Progress, 16 
Two Ghost Tales, 454 
Vox Veritatis, 520 
Working Classes, some Habits and Customs of, 
454 
Anslay (Bryan), ‘“‘ The Cyte of Ladyes,” 367 
April fool, origin of the epithet, 409 
Apeley families, 563 
Arbuthnot (John), M.D., manuscripts, 210 
Archdale (Governor John) of Carolina, 382 
Archer (Anne), her will, 45 
“¢ Archives Historiques,” 156 
 ‘Aristippia,” an Italian comedy, 175 
Aristotle quoted, 888, 413, 561 
transfer of, 125; right to quarter, 196, 289, 476 
Amold (Edwin), quoted, 215, 289 
Amold (Dr. Thomas) and the Penny and Saturday 
Magazines, 342 
Art Catalogue, 18 
Artista, Associated, in Water Colours, 485 
Ashburner family of Kensington, 418, 582 
Ashmolean Museum, lectare on its history, 429 
‘Ashor, its meaning, 61 
Asia Minor, travels in, 39 
‘Assart, meaning of the word, 35 
Aston, Christmas castoms at, 495 
Astrology in Lancashire, 89 
Athanasius, his tablet, 28, 95, 144, 257, 352, 485 
Athens, temple to the eight winds, 299, 397 
Atkinson (J. C.) on the etymology of Bedford, 52 
Patronymic “ -ing,” 120, 418, 570 
Teeth folk lore, 131 
Anber (Harriet), hymns, 220 
‘Avbrey (W. H. §.}, on Nana Sahib, 47 
‘Auerbach (Berthold), German war-song, 383 
Aurora borealis, 495 
Australia, art in, 359 
Australian law courts, 60 
Authors or editors, not rightly distinguished, 434, 536 
Automaton chess-player, 49, 115, 201, 513 
Avares, or shepherds of India, 163 
‘Avery (Parson), "* Swan-song,” 493 
A. Cw, on The Boatie Rows,” 216° 
A 





'W. E. A.) on Cobden's first pamphlet, 414 
‘A. (W. H. S.) on Anne Boleyn’s «lock, 145 
‘Axon (W. E. A.) on « Manchester ballad, 336 
Nursery tale, 496 
Aydon family arms, 386, 487 
‘Aylesbury, inscription in St. Mary's Church, 580 
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B. on manor rolls, Suffolk, 262 

Baby's corals, 475; language, 567 

Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, “ Poems,” 40; his 
title, 40, 140, 177, 221, 291, 357, 439 

Badger, a dealer in corn, 544 

Badger, different uses of the word, 321 

Bainbridge (H. A.) on Visitation of Wilts, 300 

“ Balaam’s Ass,” by Williams, 215, 284 

Balaam’s sword, 36, 122, 224 

Balcarras papers, 87 

Balch on the victims of the guillotine, 81 

Bale (Bp. John), ‘ ‘Temptation of our Lorde,” 40 





Balfarg in Scotland, 457, 563 
Ballads and broadsides, 148. See Songs 
Ballads, street, by poets and educated men, 416 
Ballasalley, origin of the name, 475, 583 
Balloon post, 410 
Bandon, gate inseription, 101 
Bang-beggar described, 278, 306, 898, 514 
Bannes (Madame de) “ Narrative,” 544 
Bannister (Dr. J.) on inscription in Hebrew, 52 
Tretharrap, a local suffix, 438 
Baptism and christening, 111, 160 - 
Barbour (John), “ The Brace,” 583 
Barclay (R.) on Jacob Bobme and John Smyth, 529 
Bareilly rose, 72 
Barham (R. H.), error in lis Life, 403 
Barkley (C. W.) on the bear and the badger, 321 
Celtic remains at Addington, 120 
Camberton Bottom, 394 
Grantchester manor-house, 544 
Hethel thorn tree, 343 
Local Cambridgeshire sayings, 496 
Roger's blast, a whirlwind, 502 
Scott (Sir Walter), misquotations, 13 
Barnard (Lady Anne), birth date, 410 
Barnwell family in Ireland, 436 
Baronetage, 268 
Bar-Point on American knights, 5 
Automaton chess-player, 513 
Baptised and christened, 111 
Battle of Waterloo, 477 
Christian names in America, 499 
Coincidences in the Hazard family, 499 
Delaware primitive court, 524 
Memory of smells, 297 
Official wit, 111 
Barrett (A. E.) on Mademoiselle Haretti, 214 
Barry (Sir Charles), Life and Works, 563 
Basques, their origin, 15, 98 
Bates (Wm.) on Robert Blomfield’s works, 41 
Demoniacs, works on, 78 
Household queries, 102 
Hunt (Leigh), “ The Months,” 108 
‘Nostradamus’ prophecies on Paris, 506 
Paris catacombs, 467 
Paternity, 488 
B, (A. W.) on “ Peg s? Ramsay,” 347 
B. (C.) on Sir Denner Strutt, 377 
B. (E.) on Anne Boleyn's clock, 145 
“Dombey and Son"? illustrations, 557 
Beale (J.) on automaton chess-player, 201 
Columbus's signature, 184 
Cotton (Charles), angler poet, $11 
Grantham; Bluetown, 475 
“ Mylecharaine,” Manks song, 61, 555 
Pagination by stationers, 455 
Shakspeare, “Timon of Athens,” 164,355 
“That” and “ which,” 535 
Weather folk lore, $39 
Wolverton: Wolverhampton, 417 
Bear, different uses of the word, 321 
Beaven (James) on M'Daniel, or M‘Donald, 259 
Beckertham in Domesday, 558 
Becket (Thomas &), fate of his murderers, 136 
Bede (Cuthbert) on the Devil beating his wite, 273 
Horkey, a harvest supper, 887 
Lady of Lorne ter, salmon, 525, 
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Bonepart family of Dorsetshire, 524 Books recently published :— 
Bonner (Bishop Edmund), his “ Homilies,” 274 Hele’s Jottings about Aldborough, 106 


Bonomi (J.) on tabletof Athanasius, 485 
Bonus, its meaning, 238 
Book inscriptions, 26, 89 
Book ornamentation, 567 
‘ooks, notes in, 111 


Booke recently published :-— 


Ammergau Passion Play, by MoOoll, 125° 

Art Catalogue, 18 

Art Pictorial and Industrial, 185 

‘Ascham’s Scholemaster, 402 

Bacon (Francis), Lord Verulam, Poems, 40: A 
Conference of Pleasure, 205 

Bale (Bp. John), Temptation of our Lorde, 40 

Ballantyne’s Essays in Mosaic, 86 

Bannister’s Glossary of Cornish Names, 40, 86 

Barbour (John), The Brace, 588 

Barham’s Life and Letters, 537 

Barlow on the Vernon Dante, 66 

Barry (Sir Charles), Life and Works, 563 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, by Gidley, 468 

Beale’s Health and Longevity, 246 

Bible, Cambridge Paragraph, 145 

Blades, How to tell a Caxton, 146 

Borde's Introduction of Knowledge, 583 

Brevia, or Short Essays and Aphorisma, 588 

Brink’s Chaucer, 40 

Brinsmead’s History of the Piano-forte, 313 

Brooke (Fulke Greville, Lord), Works, 537 : 

Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, 377 

Burns (Robert), Poems, 40 

Burton’s History of Scotland, 85 

Byron's Works, 186 

Camden Society : Notes of the Debates in the 
House of Lords by Henry Elsing, 265 

Camden's Remains concerning Britain, 293 

Campbell's Poems, 402 

Carew's Poems, by Hazlitt, 428 

Chaucer's Works, by C. Cowden Clarke, 518 

Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain: 
Chronica Monasterii S. Albani, 64; Richard of 
Cirencester, “Speculum,” 358; Roger of Hove- 
den, “ Chronicle,” 358 

Corser's Collectania Anglo-Poetica, 18 

Cowper's Works, 165, 313 

Creasy's History of England, 489 

Cussan’s History of Hertfordshire, 292 

Dircks’ Perpetuum Mobile, 265 

Disraeli’s Lothair, 401 

Egan's Tom and Jerry, 65 

Ewald, The Crown and its Advisers, 468 

Ferrey's South Winfield Manor, 165 

Foss's Judges of England, 468 

Froude's History of England, 40, 125, 246, 332, 
468, 518 

Gascvigne (George’, Complete Works, 105 

Gould (S. Baring), Origin of Religious’ Belief, 
401; Curiosities of the Olden Time, 518 

Handbook of Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, 
402; of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cam- 
bridgeshire, 519 

Harbert (Sir William), Works, 587 

Hawker’s Foot-prints of Former Men in Cornwall, 
313 





Household Stories from the Land of Heler, 518 

Jones's Essays on Historical and Literary Seb- 
jects, 358 

Kynge Apollyn of Thyre, 86 

Leighton (Abp. Robert), Works, 165, 293 

Lennep (Dr.), Travels in Asis Minor, 39 

Leyoaster (Sir Peter), Tracts, 18 

Longfellow’s Works, 180, 537 

Mainwaring (Sir Peter) Tracts, 18 

Marshall's Account of Iffey, 106 

Moabite Stone, by C. D. Ginsburg, 450 

Moaller’s Chipe from a German Workshop, 449 

Murray’s Handbooks. See //andbooks 

O'Flanagan’s Lives of the Chancellors of Ireland, 
428 

Olipbant’s Jacobite Lairds of Gask, 65 

Pope (Alex.), Works by Elvin, 488 

Prior’s Popular Names of British Planta, 563, 

Proverbs of Solomon, 583 


Scott (Sir Walter), Ivanhoe, 265; The Abbot, 468 
Shakspeare’s Poems, 40; Sonnets, 382 
Shepherd of Hermas, translated by Hoole, 378 
Smith Families, Heraldry of, 64 
Spanish Ballads, translated by Lockhart, 428 
Student and Intellectual Observer, 40 
Sussex Archaologic:l Collections, 293 
Tacitus, Annals and Life, 564 
Taylor (Bp. Jeremy), Poems, 40 
Tottel’s Miscellany, 402 
Vine's Home-made Wines, 146 
Virgil, by W. Lucas Collins, 165 
Waterton's Essays on Natural History, 564 
Waverley Novels, 205 
Whitaker's Almanack for 1871, 564 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, 537 
Booker (J. R.) on the Cuckoo, 58 |, 
Bookworm, length of its perforations, 527 
Borde (Andrew) “ Introduction of Knowledge,” 583 
Bordure in heraldry, 137 
Boulevards = Stock Exchange, 133 
Boulter (W. C.) on James Busvet, 446 
Popple (William), 222 
Bonfchier (Jonathan) on Dryden's lines on Milton, 459 
“ God tempers the wind,” &c., 163 
Latin rhymes and jingles, 194 


Macaulay (Lord) and Na 118 
Royal oak, a constellation, ii 
cott (Sir Walter), misquotations, Too 


Se 
War anecdotes, 493 

Wilberforce’s speech on the potato, $45 
Bourne (Sir John) of Battenhall, 216.” 
Bourton church monuments, 499 
Bovelles (Charles de), rebus, 272 
Bower, or timber-house, 17 
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Cucumber, its derivation, 312, 474 

Cumberton Bottom, 298, 394, 514 

Cuningham (Wm.) on the Moscow cemetery, 272 

Cuninghame (E.)on curicsities of biography, 341 
Phonetic notation, 523 

Cupper (H.) on Dorchester election custom, 527 

Curfew revived at Minster in Thanet, $78; at St 

Mary's, Bluckbarn, and Whalley, 525 

Cartsies and bows, 568 

Cossans (J. E.) on the Malice post, 410 
Cumberton 

Cathbert family of Gest 112 

C. (W. M. H.) on Bourtoa cbnreh monuments, 499 
Charleconbe manor, 476 
Charles IL’s escape, 417, 545 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, 515 
Hose, or Hosatus, families, 436 
Husey family arms, 458 
Right to quarter arms, 476 

C. (W. B) on “that” and “ whioh,” 535 

Cywrm on the Damb Wife of Aberdour, 512 
Jchanniter Orden, 323 


D - 


D. on Chinese folk lore, 212 
Extraordinary coincidence, 196 
Nicholson (Baron), 477 
D'Albanie (Count), his title, 568 
Dam, wife, or mother, 356, 427 
Damascus blades, 230 
Damascus, Judaism in, 36, 120, 247, 357, 481 
Dambrémez, his portrait, 299 
Daniel (George), editor of Cumberland’s “ British 
Theatre,” 403, 529 
D'Aranda family, 231 
Dare (Josiah), “ Manners’ Last Legacy,” 476 
Darne), a knight in 1626, 72 
Davenport (J. M.) on high sheriffs, 76 
Davies (E. C.) on the Napoleons and tho letter M, 365 
Davies (Jobn), “History of the Civil Wars,” 279 
Davies (Mr.), a centenarian, 134 
Davis (\V. B.) on rebus by C, de Borelles, 271 
Davison family arms, 343 
Dawson (Baron), “ Bumper Squire Jones,” $0C, 377, 
397, 425, 515 
Dawson (Benjamin) on S rer. Z, 86 
“ Days of my Youth,” &., 198 
D. (C. H.) on paintings at Pompeii and Vatican, 377 
Pottery query, 477 
St. Joanna of Valois, 465 
Dean (J. W.) on Gov. Archdale of Carolina, 882 
Dedication of churches, origin of, 459 
Deed in the library at Whitfield, 498 
De Ess (H.) on Bowles family, 153 
Country fairs, 13¢ 
Gunpowder, its early use, 137 
Defoe (Benjamin Norton), son of Daniel, 15 
Defoe (Daniel), “Legion’s Humble Address to the 
House of Lorde,” 246; memorial pillar, 246; eorri- 
genda to Mr. Lee's Life of him, 363 
Degrees, American, 175 
De Houseay (Madame de) * Narrative,” 544 
De la Soie (G. A.) on evergreen oak, 354 
Delaval (General Frank), 568 
elaware, its primitive court, 524 


INDEX. 








Dell (John), # centenarian, $19 
Demoniacs, on, 78 
De Moravia on impe == offspring, 421 
Den, asa local termination, 16 
“ Denariata Terre,” its meaning, 299, 448 
Denrick == smoke-board, 156, 261 
Derby (James, 7th Best of), his dokedom, 112 
Deuchar warrants, 133 
Devil beating his wife, 278, 356 
Devonshire, destruction of churches, 37, 102 
D. (F. H.) on whistling for a wind, 546 
D. (G.) on automaton obess-player, 115 
D. (H. P.) on epigram wanted, 231 
Epigram on Waleheren expedition, 244 
Richard IIL, his illegitimate son, 213 
Diamonds, how tested, $22, 393 
Diana Tifatina, its temple, 171 
“ Diapenidion,” in “ Piers Plonghman,” 111, 202 
Dickens (Charles) and the “ Memoirs of Grimaldi,” 381; 
his will and Shakspeare's, 25; stogragh Noteens,65; 
noticed, 152; sale of Gadshill’ Place, 19 
Digby (Lord Kildare), 143 
“ Discourse of Gentlemen,” &c., 1593, 27 
Disraeli (Rt. Hon. Benjamin), “ Lothair,” 25, 231, 291, 
436, 558 
Dixon @ on Lysiensis, its meaning, 344, 514 
Pony, early use of the word, 309 
Dixon (Dr. J. HL) on the Strid’ at Belton in Cram, 
366 
“ Ballads, &e. of the Peasantry of England,” 380 
Brougham (Lord), review of Byron, 480 
Chillon: Byron, 162 
«Death of the Red King,” a legend, 408 
Demoniacs, 188 
Easter custom at Lausanne, 68 
Ex and En, their different meanings, 514 
God made man,” &c., 487 
4 Goody bottled ale,” a song, 501 
« Jokeby,” its authorship, 124 
Masons’ marks, 26 
Mistletoe, 272 
Peas or pease, 71 
Robins’ cushions, 357 
St. Dunstan and the devil, 242 
Shelley: And that tall flower,” &c., 309 
Teetotal song, 303, 
“ Three Jolly Post-boys,” 33 
“ Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 62 
Dixon (Sir Nicholas), biography, 456, 515 









| Dixon (R. W.) on Nicholas Dixon, 456 


Noreery alphabet rhymes, 512 
D. (J.) on the crouching Venus, 57 
Holyoke (Dr.), a centenarian, 3 
D. (M.) on bows and curtsies, 568 
Calf-gin pie, 174 
Diet of the Roman soldiery, 153 
Greek and mustard, 174 
Hint to readers, 567 
Scripsit, or Christmas school piece, 567 
Tischweilen (Dr. J. von), his syatem, 579 
Doble hand le Dame, 92, 204 
Dog, the customary use of the word, 46, 119, 218, 355, 


444 

Dokhmeh, a low round tower, 7 

“ Dolopathos ; or, the King and the Seven Wise ile,’ 
544 
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Lyttelton (Lord) on stock words and phrases, 427 Manuel (J.) on Re rains i’ planets,” 261 ra 


Virgil, Georg. iii. 24, 25, 162 


M and N in the church service, 430 

M‘Allester (W.) on peas or pease, 262 

MacAlpio clan, 386, 516 

MacBean (Donald) on Clan Gregor tartan, 347 
MacCate W. B.) on Cinderella and the glase slipper, 


Chi sats characters and customs, 491 
MacCalloch (Edgar) on Spanish miracle play, 4 
‘Macaulay (Lord) and Bonaparte, 59, 118, 256; a blot 

bit in his works, 26 
M'Daniel, formerly M'‘Donnell, 47, 259 
MacDonald of the Isles, descendants, 73 
Biaeint, Thane of Fife, 276, 369, 447 
lacfarlane (John) on hint to magazive proprietors, 7 
‘Mclluraith (Wm.) on bang beggar, ‘38° 
McK. (J.) en Dar, or Dour, 500 
Mackay family of Scotland, 28, 260 
Mackay (John) on Livy's Rome, 276 

Morgans and Mackays, 260 
Macklin’s Bible illustrated, 40 
Mackrabie family, 123 
Maclean (John) on Sir George Carew, 174 

Cain (Joseph), 311 

Hungerford (Lady Agnes), 175 

Trish forfeitures, 545 

Subsidies and tenths, 198 
Macphail (D.) oa the “ Carmagnole,” 261 

“ State of severall Contraversies,” &«., 74 
Macray (John) on bibliography, 350 

Clark (Sir James), 44 

Halty, the German post, 288 

Hugo (Victor), lines on France, 426 

“ Soene at the battle of Liitzen,” 244 

Strasburg library, 337 

War song by Fried. Bodeastedt, 167 





Macray (W. D.) on Clarke's “ History of Wanting 
Hundred,” 14 
“ Rock of Ages,” 397 
Madonna of Foligno, $87 
Magazine proprietors, bint to, 70 


Magruder family, 28, 84 
Mainwaring (Sir Thomas), noticed, 18 
M. (A. J.) 00 charms for warte, 69 

Key to“ Le Grand Cyrus,” 516 

Notes in books, 522 

De Bannes’ “ Narrative,” 544 
Makrocheir on burning birds’ eggs, 322 

Coleridge's “ Letters,” &c., 500 

Lamp-inaker’s epitaph, 46 

Nation signifying “ very,” 38 
Malcomson (R.) on Lord Kildare Digby, 143 
Maltese cross, 164, 256, 332, 424 
Man, Isle of, MS. History of, 69, 143; its arms, 224 
Manbey (W. J.) on Pauiet of Ampuet, 6 
‘Manchester chap-books, 336, 466; tithes of the parish, 


384 
Manchester Buildings, Westminster, 44 
‘Mandeville (Bernard), his works, $88 
‘Maneel (J.) on Aydon family arms, 487 
Doggett’s coat and badge, 172 


Kerlock, 12: 
Scotch inaliey, 145 
Tap room ethics, 264 
Telegraph wires the nerves of the earth, 173 
“ We are two travellers,” &<., 62 
Maples (Sir Thornas) of Long Stowe, 478 
“ Mappa Mundi,” fac-simile, 584 
Maps of the Franco-Prossian war, 146 
Mar earldom, 168-170 
Mar (Thomas, Earl of), 361 
March, a national, 152, 204 
Markham, Marshall, Marck, &o. family names, 310 
Marmalade, its derivation, 234, 807, 423, 561 
Marriages, prohibited, an article on, 399 
“ Mareeillaise,” imitation of the hymn, 304 
Marsh (Emma) on Dan as a local prefix, 153 
Falls of Foyers and Glamma, 501 
Marsh (W.) on Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the Lamb,” 
385 
Vestment query, 416 
Marshall (E.) on Pseado-Ignating, 479 
Quotations wanted, 558 
Marshall (G. W.) on the Rev. Wm. Hall, 387 
Spielbahn's prediction of Germany, 400 
Martin (S, E.) on Lord Tavistock, 145 
Martinisme, 37 
Martyrdom, poem on, 134, 258 
‘Mason (Charles) on Bengal civil sevice, 260 
Bowles family, 208 
Leche and Leake families, 98 
Mauchester Buildings, Westminster, 44 
Stepney surveys, 232 
Mason (Capt, John), governor of Newfoundland, 299 
Masonic marks on old buildings, 152 
Masons’ medals, 6; marks, 26 
Massacre, barbarous one in India, 526 
‘Masson (Gustave) on the Gualterio papers, 405 
Martinisme, 37 
“ Master Homphrey’s Clock,” 88 
“ Mater Anser,” an old book, 299 
Mayer (S. R. T.) on George Daniel, 529 
Lee's Life and Works of De Foe, 569 
Locke's expulsion frem Ozford, 578 
Program, an article on its exthography, 569 
“ The Squire's Tale,” 546 
Wondyrchoun : Gore, 546 
M.(C.) on lands confiscated in Ireland, 199 
Ormesby (Peggy), 231 
Pembroke (Countess of), epitaph, 530 
Medallic query, 47 
Medwall (Henry), dramatist, 187 
M. (E. F. M.) on a diamond query, 393 
Arist 388, 445 





M. if S.) on Old Sandwich, 
Metz, the siege of, 296, 398; i. library and museum, 


489 
AL (G. R) on the rifle brigade march, 260 
M. (G. W.) on arms and badge wanted, 212 
Byron family, 15 
Marderers of Thounas & Beckett, 136 
Roderiffo == Rotherhithe, 8 
Middleham , extract frou, 131, 327 
Middleton CA.) on achoultey word, 811 
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Middleton (A. B.) on Janet Geddes: Jenner's Tracts, 17 
“ Mundus universus,” &., 144 
Miller (Dr. George), “ The Irish Reformation,” 425 
‘Miller (Prof. W. A.), his death, 314 
Mills and millers, medisval, 344 
Milton (John) and the fen country, 436, 559 
Miniature painters, history of early, 154 
Minorca officials, 364 
Mint sauce, 147, 811 
‘Minton’s tiles, restoration of the colour, 93, 163 
Mirabean (Comte de), his foresight, 296 
Miracle plays in Spain, 4, 88, 141, 205, 512 
Miraculous Host, 242, 332 
‘Misquotations, 13, 85, 88 
Mistletoe, its varieties, 272, 399, 427 
Mitrailleur or mitraillease, 197, 285 
M. (5.), Edinburgh, on the Balcarras papers, 87 
Carmelites in Scotland, 472, 521 
Cuthbert of Castlebill, 112 
‘Harlequinades, 1745, 73 
Henderson (Alex.) and Dr. Arbuthnot, 210 
Hymn tunes, 112 
James I., household book, 565 
James IL, his proclamation, 67 
Longevity, 320 
“ Lycanthropy,” 113 
Lyle (Robert), descent froma co-heiress of Mar, 
“ Marciano,” by William Clerke, 228 
Nine of diamonds, 194 
Otterburn, imaginary letter of its hero, 361 
“Bt. James's Guide,” 74 
Scotish deed, 453 
Swinfen and Grundy fat 
Verses in praise of Wi 
M. (J. C.) on the Walcheren expedition, 144 
Moabite stone, 450 
Mocking birds, 29 
Modin of the Maccabees, 384 
Mohammedanism, asa branch of the church, 323, 448 
Molini and Green on “ Canti Carnascialeschi,” 29 
“ Comedia chiamata Aristippia,” 246 
Monmouth (Duke of), his arma, 25 
Monro (Rev. Vere), noticed, 392 
Montreal, destruction of the Parliament house, 275 
Montgomery (James) and Lord Byron, 554 
Moody (H.) on the brass of Grace Strelley, 438 
Moore (Thomas), imitated, 71 
Mord, a provincialism, 72 
More = a root, 195, 259, 448 
More (Sir Thomas), “History of Edward V. and 
Richard IIL,” 75, 182; works, 1557, imperfect 
copies, 323 
Morgan (Charles) on Morgan and Mackay families, 28 
Morgan family of Scotland, 28, 260 
Morgan (J. P.) on “ Hermione,” » poem, 73 
‘Morgan (Octavius) on cramp bones, 299 
Foolscap paper, 417 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), watch, 275 
Morris (J. P.) on Saint Uncumber, 559 
Mortar mark, 6 
Morton (Abp. John), date of his death, 187 
‘Moscow cemetery, 273 
Moses, the death of, 197, 261, 330 
Monleon family of Wheelock, &¢., 411, 582 
Mount Hor, 284, 465 














M. (R.) on French song, “Qui veut savoir,” 73 
M. (B. F.) on entries in burial registers, 90 
Minton's tiles, 93 
Muir (Sir William), “ Joy of Tears,” 110 
Miller (Wilhelm), German poet, 148 
Mummery, the Christmas, 492 
Mummies, their use, 389, 468 
Marithian on the crown of thorns, 32 
a Botanic Bae . 106 
= a potatoe, 
Maslo ecclesiatieal 184, 199 
Musket (( ) dispates with Dr. Goad, 92, 141 
M. (W.) on Half-way house at Kensington, 530 
‘M. (W. HL) on an American song, 556 
M. (W. M.) on hymn of St. Berard, 872 
Monmouth (Duke of), his arms, 325 
Paintings at Pompeii and the Vatican, 324 
M. (W. T.) on April fool, 409 
Bentham's antithesis, 35 
Beleyn (Anne), her clock, 92. 
Intolerant only of intolerance,” 275 
Leakey, the miniatare painter, 290 
Manx arms, 224 
Napoleon IIL, 557 
Skunner, 2 local word, 422 
Smith (Horace), stanzas, 173 
Witticisms reproduced, 329 
M. (¥. 8.) on history through few links, 45 
Pickering of Tichmarche baronets, 47 
Rhodes (Lady Ai ), 48 
Terrick (Bp. Richard), parentage, 569 
‘Twins five times, 45 
Mytton (Gen.), his correspondence, 215 
XN 
Nana Sabib and the Crimean war, 47 
Napoleon I. See Bonaparte 
Napoleon IIL., birth-place, $, 101; lives sugested by 
his rise, 230, 287; prophecies respecting, 226, 290, 
824, 356, 370, $96, 446, 506, 557 
Nash (R. W. H.) on New Zealand medal, 276 
““Medallic History of England,” 467 
Nation signifying very, 38 
Naylor (Charles) on Paterson family, 290 
Neb, a provineialism, 62, 100, 249, 330 
Negro proverbs, 494 
Nelson (Robert), quoted, 277 
Nephrite on baby language, 567 
Coin of Strassburg, 321 
Crown on coins, 536 
Davison family arms, 343 
Crimea and the Brazile, 363 
Diamond query, 893 
“Dombey and Son ” illastrations, 436 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 372 
Smoking ilegal, 485 
Nesh, a provincialism, 62, 100, 249, 380 
Newspaper stamp, its history. 338 
Newspapers of the last two centuries, 68, 123 
Newton (Sir Isaac), rebus on, 71; observatory, 146; 
and Justus Lipsius, 321, 422 
New Year's gifts, 492 
New Zealand medal, 276 
Mishols (J. G.) on Gustavus Adolphus: Lord Berkeley, 
3 
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P, (E.) on Vanden-Bempue family, 29 
Pickeridge, etyraon of the name, 57 
Peacock (Edward) on Aurora borealis, 495 
Diapenidion, 202 
Gardiner (Mrs. Jane), 466 
Mortar mark, 6 
Pear tree, God Almighty’s, 476 
Pearce (E. R.) on the crown of thorns, 164 
Pearson (James) on the marine rose, 484 
Finderne’s flowers, 544 
Peas or pease, its orthography, 71, 138, 262 
Pedigrees, their preparation and preservation, 68 
Pembroke (Mary Sidney, Countess of), epitaph, 530 
Pembroke (Wm. Herbert, 3rd Enrl of), descendants, 
344, 447, 560 3 
“ Pence a piece,” 28, 31 
Pencilled eyebrows, 232 
Pengelly (Vm.) on the cuckoo, 58 
Folk lore: nails, 204 
Froge and rain, 69 
Rirksanton, 449 
Kissing and cobwebs, 288 
Mord and 








Penmen, celebrated, 15 
“ Pennsylvania Gazette,” 272, 356 
Pennsylvanian idiems, 249, 328 
Penny boys, 126 
Pennytersan or Pennytersal, 369, 479 
Pentreath (Dolly), last who spoke Cornish, 581 
Perche (Earl of), his arms, 543 
Perry (J.) on Pietro Paolo Bissari, 547 
Geatleman Jerry, 112 
Gwyn (Nelly), 530 
Tliver versus Nailor, 214 
Lightning, its effects, 253 
Locket’s Ordinary, 569 
¢, or luncheon, 516 





“ Riddle me, riddle me right,” 123 
Teeth folk lore, 131 
‘Tyrconnel (Countess of), 291 
Walton-le-Dale folk lore, 258 
Wart charms, 130 
Perspective, works on, 397 
Peruvian products: Alpaca, Lama, Gnano, 133, 309 
Peter (T. C.) on “Cry bo to a goose,” 94 
P. (E. W.) on Hadleigh Castle, Essex, 233 
P. (F. ©.) on a French song, 124 
P. (H. F.) on royal typography, 443 
Philip, portrait at Frankfurt, 175, 312 
Philips (John), the poet, 37 
Pheenicians, the tragic end of them, 228, 531 
Phonetic notation, 523 ° 
Photo-chromolith process, 18 
Pianoforte, its history, 313 
Pibcorn, musical instrament, 299, 512 
Pickbone (Wm.), inquired after, 215 
Pickeridge, ita etymology, 57 
Pickering family of Tichmarche, baronets, 47 
Pickford (Jobn) on lines by Edwin Arnold, 289 
“ Bide his time,” 515 
Bloomfield (Robert), 104 
Bonaparte's portrait, 163 











Pickford (Jon) on “ Bumper Squire Jones,” 425 
Caunter (Rev. J. H.) 445 
Crucifix found in Womersley church, 469 
Donkey, 182 5 
Dotheboys Hall, 152 
Edward Plantagenet’s burial-place, $27 
Epitaph in Aysgarth churchyard, 270 
Hair growing after death, 524 
Hastings (Warren), bis grave, 192 
Imp = offspring, 420, 579 
Ivy the bane of archeology, 243 
Latin hymns, 215 
Locke's expulsion from Oxford, 459 
Luck of Edenball, 382, 425 
Middleton register quoted, 131 
Oxford vice-chaucellorship, 272 
Thornton as a local name, 421 
Towton Field, 1 . 
“Tring, Wing, and Ivingboe,” 331 
Warden pie, 76 
Picton (J. A.) on Byron's “ English Bards,” Se, 554 
Corrard, 243 
English etymological dictionaries, 189, 301 
German-English, 407 
Nesh: neb: butty, 100 
Toplady’s hymn, “ Rock of Ages,” 302 
Pictures signed, 277 
Piece-time, or luncheon, 249, 516 
Pierce (W. T.) on automaton chess-player, 115 
Piesse (Septimus) on castle of Chillon, 45 
Cipher writing, 488 
Gaff, a travelling theatre, 214 
Pagodas, a coin, 7 
Piggot (John), jun., on Betyng light, 121 
Biddenham ancient custom, 494 
Brewiss, 290 
Colonel, its derivation, 400 
Eastlake’s portrait of Bonaparte, 196 
Elmore, a local name, 290 
Gurney family, 307 
Incised stone at Coxwold, 307 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), his watch, 465 
Leicester Square statue, 58 
Miniature painters, 154 
Richard IIL, his bed, 173 
Roundels or fruit trenchers, 60 
Shakespeare at the Leicester guikdball, 175 
Strutt (Sir Denner), 180 
Warden pears, 124 
Pigs, the story of the three little, 195 
Pigsnie, its meaning, 196, 259 
« Pilgrims and the pease,” 121 
Pinkerton (Wm.) 00 Carvlan’s skulls, 392, 548 
Castle men, or King William’s men, 63 
Painting of the Crucifixion, 373 ¥ 
Porcelain query, 398 
« Sic transit gloria mundi,” 297 
St. Alban and freemasonry, 81 
Tyreonnel (Countess of), 178 
“Why, soldiers, why ?” 321 
Pinkerton (Jolin) ‘ Medallic History of England,” 369, 
467 
Pistol, “‘ to pistol,” as a verb, 8 
P. (J. J.) on Gloucester castle, 260 
P. (K. T. R.) on the anthor of “ Jokeby,” 64 
© Death of the Red King,” 515 
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P. (8. W.) on Londonderry emigrants, 369 
‘Nubian stone dykes, 344 
St. Thomas’ registers of death, $70 
Trimmed hedges, 370 
P. (T.) on St. Augustine's MS. Sermons, 502 
Panning aod jeating on names, 364, 581 
Parefey family of Drayton, arms, 63, 125 
Paritan divines, their portraits, 6 
Paszles by Prof, Whewell and Bp. Wilberforce, 155, 185 
P. (W.) on Associated Artists in Water Colours, 435 
National march, 152 
Sandgate castle, 446 
St. Alban and freemasonry, 181 
Temple at Athens, 397 
P. (W. P.) on Niters <= a smart person, 392 
Colic of Dendera, 529 
P. (X) on the hearth tax, 476 
Pythagorean letter Y, 536 


Q 


Quarles (Francis) and John Bunyan, 471, 579 
Quinible, in Chaucer, 117, 224, 254 
Quintus Cicero, villa of, 539 


Cuotations:— 


A loud lament is heard in town, 345 

Bound for Holy Palestine, 277 

Brief as a winter's tale, 28 

England bas a hundred and more religions, &c., 

88 

Et cela pour des Altesses, 233 

Fierce Offa now pursued the foe, &e., 569 

Give me my life, my God, she cried, 48 

God made man, and man made money, 345, 426, 
487 

Her heart sat silent through the noise, 59 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 135, 184 

Leon's stately halls are deserted and bare, 415 

Let them tear him; do not spare him, 569 

Mad Lutanist, who in this month of showers, 345, 

48 

Mundus universus exercit histrionem, 93, 143, 
258, 329, 423, 581 

Non vox sed votum, &e., 111, 204 

On Folly’s lips eternal tattlings dwell, 345, 445 

O Saviour of the silver-coasted isle, $45, 445 

Poeta nascitur, non fit, 102 

Peace bath her victories, no less renowned than 
war, 344 

Plenum, vacuum, minus, plus, 458, 579 

Res angusta domi, 439 

Sapiens est tilius qui novit patrem, 324, 422 

She took the cup of life to sip, 526 

So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 437, 
558 

Still glides the gentle streamlet on, 6 

That violent commotion which o'erthrew, 344 

‘Take all, great God ! I will not grieve, 437 

‘The cause of love can never be assigned, 569 

The cocks did crow, towhoo, towhoo, 345 

The honeysuckle would he often strip, 345 

The time is conscious of her wants, 344 

The wise for cure on exercise deyend, 277, 331 

*Tis not easy to be bad or good, S69 








Quotations :— 
"Twas at eve when I strayed on the banks of the 
Lea, 415 
We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine, 217 
‘Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 156 
Whoso will the devil's master be, 93 
Wing, Tring, and Ivinghoe, 277 


Radecliffe (Noel) on navvy: navigator, 264 

Railway, origin of tke word, 136 

Raleigh (Sir Walter), his wife, 278, 421; pedigres, 

354; his relatives, 568 
Ramage (C. T.) on “ A servant makes the hardat 
mistress,” 562 

Bonaparte (Madame Jerome), 457 
Barns at Brownhill inn, 150 


Tlex: » 205 

Kirkpatrick chureb in Closebarn, 113 

Lady freeholders, 175 

Lascelles family, 83 

“ Mundus universus,” &c., 143, 581 

« Old Mortality,” 187, 207 

“ Pacate ramus clita,” 542 

“ Physician, heal thyuelf,” 4 

“ Sspiens est filins qui novit patrem,” 324 

‘Temples of Diana Tifatina and Jovis Tifatinos, 171 

Tappi (Eberhard) of Luna, 6 

“Thy wish was father, Harry,” &c., 101, 425 

‘Tybaris barony, 91 

Villas of Caius Marius and Quintus Cicero, 539 
Rambooze, examples of the use of the word, 30 


: Ramsheved in Lancashire, 370 


Randolph family arms, 74 
Rankin (Geo.) on “ Cry bo to a goose,” 372 
Diamond query, 322 
Dog and its componnds, 218 
Fortune theatre, 306 
Household queries, 156, 279 
“Teh Dien,” 240 
Mitrailleur or mitrailleuse, 285. 
Kernel, its meaning, 323 
Murphy = potato, 154 
Pibevrn, a musical instrument, 269 
Prasyn = auction, 264 
Raswall noticed in the Exeter Domesday, 392 
Ravenna (Thomas), “ De Vita Heminis,” 458 
R. (C. J.) on Bennet, the boukseller, 45 
Curious deed, 498 
Hyde and Capper fainilies, 73 
Rickards family, 528 
Weston (3fiss Anne), 57 
Realm, its pronunciation, 96, 395, 514 
Rederiffe = Rotherhithe, in Surrer, 8 
Red King (Rufus), legend of his death, 406, 515 
Reform bill in 1831, 545 
Regiment, the sixty-second, 528 
Registers of buriuls, entries in, 90 
Reid family of Aikenhend, arms, 113 
Wala, wpatwan, BW, 122, 294 
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St. Ludovico de Pissiaco, 46, 12 256, 330, 400 
St. Luke's little summer, 6, 64° 
St. Patrick beats his wife, 567 
St. Paul and the ship “ Castor and Pollux,” 542 
‘St. Paul's cathedral, its completion, 40, 65, 165 
St. Sheelah, wife of St. Patrick, 567 
St. Swithin and apples, 130 
St. Thomas registers of death, $70 
St. Valentine and his festival, 570 
Sala (Geo. A.) on “Setting the Thames on fire,” 101 - 
‘War of 1870 and Jeremiah vi., 540 
Salathiel on Judaism in Damascus, 120, 357 
Salt (Win.), fate of his is library, 359, 378, 584 
Salisbury cathedral, choir paintings, 889, 443 
Salisbury Court theatre, 28 
Salter (D. M.) on Lady Elizabeth Crorewell, 872 
S. (A. M.) on Sir Walter Raleigh's wife, 978 
Scott (Sir Walter), misquotatioas, 85 
Sampler possy, 500 
Sanders (H.) on works on perspective, 397 
Sanderson (Sir William), biography, 48, 122 
Sandgate castle, 3.46, 446 
‘Sandown castle and fort, 569 
Sandwich, Old, a serial tale, 198, 289 
Sandys (Lady Hambleton), 370 
Sandys (J. E.) on Milton'on the fens, 559 
“Mundus universus agit histrionem,” 258 
Quotations wanted, 557 
Sandys (Wm.) on Fishwick, 400 
Miracle play, 512 
San Greal, 17, 287 
Sarisburiensis on ecclesiastical music, 199 
Ordinations by liturgies of 1549 and 1552, 437 
Sarum missal, 436, 558 
Saunder or Sanders family of Charlwood, 415 
S. (B.) on Pan's Grove, 6 
S. (B. C.) on Cawnpore = Kingstown, 85 
Schin on Old Sandwich, 198 
Schofield family, 501 
Scio, the Island of, 54, 99, 234, 266, 313 
Scoti eating human flesh, 437, 559 
Scotland, history of, 85; list of its kings, 233; its 
order of Carmelites, 472, 521 
Scotland the land of cakes, 301, 425 
Scott families of Scotland, 451 
Scott (Sir Walter), misquotations, 13, 85, 200; on Mary 
Queen of Scots, 26, 103; juke in“ The Antiquary,” 
“ Jock o’ the Side,” 183; “Oki Mortality,” 
tto7 his contemporaries and friends, 451; centenary, 520 
Scottish deed, an ancient, 453 
Scottish martyrs at the Reformation, 59 
Scripsit, or Christmas school-boy’s piece, 567 
Soudéry (George de), Key to “Le Grand Cyrus,” 387, 
Ss ri 'W.) on Coleridge's books so¢ written, 392 
, “Letters of Henry and Frances,” 356 
Seager (E.) “ The Schools of Vertue,” 458 
S. (E. L.)‘on the bell of the Tower of London, 486 
Old odds and ends, 25 
Palmerston (Lara) dismisaal from effec, 122, 288 
Post prophecies, 48: 
Rhyme, 38 
Seventh son, his peculiar attributes, 392 
Sévigné (Madame de), her letters, 410 
Sewell (W. H.) on Spelman’s “ De Sepultura,” 437 
S. (F.) on Indexes, their great utility, 434 
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S. (F.) on reproduction of old witticiems, 448 
Smith (Egerton), 459 
S. (F. M.) om Balfarg, 457 
Book ornamentation, 567 
Bookworm, 527 ‘ 
Chartularium, 135 
“ Cry bo to s goose,” 513 
Ewald’s “Apocalypse,” 156 
Hoggard (Myles), 94 
Le Strange (Mr.), 215 
Medizval inills and millers, 344 
Strachan (Col. Archibald), 114 
5. (G.) on portrait of Philip of Germany, 312 
S. (G. E.) on portraits of Puritan divines, 6 
Shagbagger, m Americanism, 135, 958 
Shakspeare (Wm.), bis pall-bearer, 70; actor at the Lai- 
cester guildball, 175; surnames ia his Plays, 343; his 
copy of North's “ Platarch’s Lives,” 429; plates te 
Bal's edition of the Plays, 432 


Shakspeariana: 
‘As you Like it, 42 
Plays, the first folio, 11; suraames im, 342 
Timon of Athens, Act iv. sc. 3: “Live aed lor 
thy misery,” “ You want much of meat,” 42, 
164, 259, 355, 445 
Shard = cow-dung, $94, 561 
Sharman (Julian) on “ Lothair,” 558 
Sharp (Abp. John), petition to eae IL, 580 
Sharpe (F.) on R, F. Sharpe's worka, 16 
Sharpe (Richard Serafton), his works, 16 
Sharpe (Sir William) of Stonyhill, letter, 151 
Shaw (Samuel) on Andover tithe dinner, 582 
Berkshire topography, 15 
Death of Moses, 261 
“England's Beformation,” 300 
Sheardon (W.) on halberts, 581 
Sheep, dead ones made to bleat, 458 
Sheerwort, a plant, 502 
Sheils (Margaret), a centenarien, 318 
Shelley (P. B.) “Demon of the World,” 159; allosica 
in a poem, 183, 308; sale of his estates, 186; re- 
lated to Lord Byron, 473 
Sheriff, ‘precedence of a high, 33, 76, 182, 357, 443 
Sherlock (F.) on anonymous hymas, 279 
Proverb: “ God tempers the wind,” &., 256 
Sherry not a modern wine, 183 
Shirley (Ev. Ph.) on Porter family arms, 63 
Spitting to bring good luck, 339 
Tamworth (Viscount), arma, 57 
Shury (A. B.) on # singular coincidence, 229 
“ Sick-man’s Pathway,” its author, 93 
Signataries, an adjective or s noun, 502 
Simeox (W. H.) on Andover tithe dinner, 435 
Simpson (A. B.) en D. Orme’s engravings, 345 
Simpson (W. Sparrow) on English chrenograma, 90 
Inscription at the Kairn of Kimprunes, 38 
Simrock (Carl), “ A Drubbia’ far Covin,” 317 
Sin-vater, origin of the, 430 
Sixpenny Handly, a manor, 495 
S. (J.) on eucharistic wine, 136 
Exergue, its meaning, 156 
Paul's Grove, 63 
Skeat (W. W.) on Brewisa, 355 
4 Cry bo to a goes,” 321 
Diapenidion, 202 
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Sp. on Lawrence crest, 231 
Maltese cross, 256 
Masonic marks on old buildings, 152 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 375, 442 
Pedigrees, their preparation and preservation, 58 
Red Valerian, Greek Valerian, &., 161, 353 
Smith families, 474 
‘Tennyson's poems, 18 
Spain and Portugal, 297 
Spanish jewellery exhibition, 359 
Spectacles, epitaph of their inventor, 434 
Spedding (J) on Lord Bacon's titles, 177 
“ Speed the Plough,” a comedy, 523 
Spelman (Sir Henry), “ De Sepultura,” 437 
Splelbaho’s prediction concerning Germany, 194, 400 
Spiritualism, modern, 345, 446 
Spoons, their history, 56, 102, 156, 280 
S.(R.) on wych elnis, 458 
§.(S M.)oa the murderers of St.Thomas hk Beokett, 217 
Damascus blades, 230 
Haddington (Earl of), 171 
Letter of Sir Wm. Sharpe, 151 
Prediction of Spielbahn, 194 
S. (T.) on the siege of Coulommiers, 274 
Jacobite song, 543 
Thomson (Dr. William), 219 
Stafford family, 112, 203, 250 
Stafford (John) of Bletherwicke, 112, 203 
Staffordshire knot, 450 
Standards Department, 225 
nl , 150 
Stanley tir Win), Garland, 150 
‘Starston church, its mural painting, 542, 577 
Stationers, pagination of, 455 
8. (T. C.) on Napoleon IIL, 230 
Stephenson (C. H.) on bell-founders, 544 
Stepney parish and births ut sea, 547; surveys, 232 
Sterne (Laurence), his daughter, 153; “Leuers.” 90 | 
Stevenson (T. G.) on Alexander Henderson, 286 
Stewardson (T.), jun., on Nesh : neb: butty, 249 
Patchin, 399 
Stewart (C. J.) on Sir Thomas More's Works, 323 
Stirps on ancient inventories of church gooda, 27 
Stockwell the residence of angels, 371 
Stoke Edith, church inventory and accounts, 132, 310, | 
422 
Stone (W. G.) on Jonson's “Still to be neat,” 103 
Strachan (Col. Archibald), death and portrait, 114 
Strasburg library, its destruction, 209, 225, 337, 402, 
429 





Strasburg thaler, 321 

Streatfeild (J. F.) on ivy and archseology, 179 

Strelley (Grace), her brass, 438 

Strings worn in the ear, 16, 81 

Strub, a provincialism, 72 

Strutt (Sir Denner), ancestry, 180, 377 

Strykgeld, its meaning, 232 

Stuart (James Francis Edward), eon cf James IL, 
three letters, 405 

Stuart-Menteth (Sir James), 150 

Subsidies, how levied, 198 

Suffolk Handbook, 519 

Suffolk manor rolls, 197, 262 

Sulla, the dictator, 16 

Sunderland (Lady Dorothy Sidvey, Countess of), 8 

Surnames in Shakspearc’s Plays, 342 





Sutton (C. W.) on Lucas’s “ History of Warton,” 35 
S. (W.) on dedication of churches, 459 
Swan (Sir Wm.), biography, 389 7 
8. (W. D,) on reform bill in 1881, 545 
Sweeting (W. D.) on Horkey, a harvest supper, 486 
Imp = offspring, 420 
Milton on the fen country, 436 
Misqnotations, 88 
S. (W. HL) on the revived use of the cipher, $20 
Modin of the Maccabees, 384 . 
More (Sir Thomas), two Histories, 75 
Nelson’s “ Fasts and Festivals,” 277 
Richard IIl.’s progress to York, 176 
Swineherd, Our, a sobriquet, 458 
Swinfen and Grondy families, 523. 580 
Swinfen (Ann), a centenarian, 318 
Sword-blade inscriptions, 58 


T 


T. on the rule for the use of commas, 305, 
Old song, 28 
Prepunctuality, 25 
‘Tamponnet (M.), noticed, 577 
Tamworth (Viscount), arms, 7, 57 
Tappertit (Simon), noticed, 153 
Tappi (Eberhard) of Luna, 6 
Tartaus, the Scotch, 26, 116, 264, 347, 484 
Tasso (Torquato), inedited letters, 266 
Tate (W. R.) on church restoration, 296 
Fisherwick, 356 
Tavern signs, 264, 398; Greek on them, 409 
Tavistock (Lord), monody to his memory, 145 
Taylor (Mre, Janet), biography, 477 
Taylor (J. M.) on Woodkirk register, 111 
Taylor (Bp. Jeremy) and Lord Bacon, 93; “ Poems,” 
40; never joined the Roman church, 391 
Taylor (Richard), a centenarian, 317 


: T.(C.B.) on Kentish tails, 370 


T. CE.) on anonymous painting, 231 
Teeran on ancient Irish arte, 385 


: Teeth folk lore, 68, 131, 257, 340, 560 
: Tegg (J. W.) on the authorship of “ Jukeby,” 39 


Telegraph wires, the nerves of the earth, 173 
Telescoped, a new word, 542 
T. (E. M.) on the letters of Nell Gwyn, 431 
Tenby, its derivation, 479 
Tennyson (Alfred), allusions in his poems, 18 
Terrick (Bishop Richard), parentage, 569 
Tewars on Lord Bacon. 357 
Gurney family, 358 
High sheriffs, 357 
Pianché’s corrections of genealogical errors, 398 
Tew (Edmund) on the “ Bitter end,” 516 
Blind alphabet, 71 
Brother German, 36 
Coincidences, undesigned, 271 
Commas, their absence, 560 
Dam, wife, or mother, 427 
Ebba, king of the Danes, 287, 876 
Jack of Lent’s Testament, 414 
Language of Paradise, 59 
Lightning, its effects, 252 
Proverbs: When you are at Rome,” Sce.; 74,176; 
“Trath lies at the botrom of s well,” 474; 
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‘Woeda on proverbs in rhyme, 131 
Ponctuation, 515 
‘Spain and Portugal, 297 
St. Chrysostom’s Sermons, 113 
St. Patrick eats hig ited 567 iss 
‘Thundergust, an Americanisin, 

U. (W.) on the Rev. J. H. Caunter, 353 


v 


Vatllidre (Mademoiselle de la), 48 
Valerian, popalar names for the red, 68, 161, 353, 447 
Valuations of benefices, 570 
Vanden-Bempde family, 29 
‘Vane (H. M.) on John Stafford of Blatherwick, 203 
Vane (Sir Walter), biography, 389 
V. (E.) on “ Bumper, Squire Jones,” 300, 515 
Denariata Terre, 448 
Medal of George IIL, 344 
Philips (John), the poet, $7 
Qaarles's “ Feast of Wormes,” 579 
Vebna on Richard de Belfo, 299 
Venetian churches, eacutcheons in, 195, 205, 264 
Venice, arms of the Dogee, 137 
Ventris (E.) on Williams's “ Balanm's Ass,” 284 
Venus, crouching, artist, 5, 57 
Vereruysse (Pieter), a centenarian, 817 
Vergers and church farniture, 567 * 
Veronica, a plant, 262 
Vese — feese, 195, 421, 553 
Vestment query, 416, 508 
Viator on a curious epitaph, 45 
hats, 183, 309 
‘Lionardo da), “ Last Supper,” 308, 399 
Violin, its introduction into Scotland, 48 
Virgil, Georg. iii. 24, 25, its rendering, 93, 162, 221 
Visitations, ecclesiastical, in Ireland, 435 
Vivian (Charles) on Bewick’s illustrations, 122 
Newspapers of the last two centuries, 123 
Oaten pipes, &c., 123 








Ww 


W. on inventory at Stoke Edith, 310 
Latin rhymes and jingles, 310 
Pennsylvania idioma, 328 
Sandown castle and fort, 569 
Toplady (Augustus Montague), 220, 460 
Weston : Shirley, 7 
W. 1 on Dr. Wm. Nelson Clarke, 83, 183 
Wadding (Luke), contemporary portrait, 453 
Wadley (T. P.) on aurnames in Shakepeare, 342 
Walcheren expedition, epigram on, 84, 144, 244 
Walcott (ML. E. C.) on Betyng light, 45 
Church inventory and accounts, 422 
Gun, its derivation, 551 
Vestment query, 509 
Warden pie, 124 
Waldby (Archbishop Robert), 459 
Wales (Prince of), his titles, 58 
Walesby (Thomas) on the bell at Fin-Barre's cathedral, 
Cork, 448 
Gwyn (Nell) and bell-ringing, 24 
Westminster Abbey bells, 43 





Walford (E.), “ County Families,” 59 
Walker (George) oa Sannder of Chariwood, 415 
Walker (Governor )), his sword, 408 
Walpole (Horace), inedited letter, 107 
Walton (Izaak), his arm-chair, 314 
Wanting Hundred, Olarke's History of, 14 
War anecdotes, 499 
Warburton (R. E. Egerton) on a cipher puzzle, 185 
War declared with lighted straw, 410 
Ward (Paul) on the national song of America, 74 
Ward (Thomas), “England’s Reformation,” 300, 396, 
510 
Warden pie, 76, 124 
War songs, 167, 194, 244, 267, 304, $07, 815, 341, 
353 
Wart charms, 68, 180 
Water-Coloar Paintings Exhibition, 378 
Waterloo battle and the Bourbons, 477 
Watermarks in paper, 294 
‘Watson (Arch.) on martial songs of'France and Prasia, 
304 
Watson (John), “ History of the Earls of Warrea and 
Surrey,” 277 
Watson (Samuel), “ Irish Almanack,” 390 
Watt (James), first engine, 266 
Watts, origin of the family name, $12, 421 
Wax, a foud about green, 98, 142, 255 
Ww. > on “ Ancient Classics for English Beaders,” 542 
W. (C. A.) on Dog, ita various uses, 444 
“ Had rather,” 252 
Martial songs of France and Prussia, 353 
Mitrailleur, 285 
Napoleon III., his birth-place, 3 
San Greal, 17 
W. (E.) on the Duke of Chandos’ wife, 179 
Sharp (Archbishop), 580 : 
Weale (W. H. J.) on J. W. Caris, artist, 214 
Carnac, 143 
Coins in foundation stones, 184 
Ignatios of Loyola in Brages, 143 
Preston family, 230 
Vercruysse (Pieter), longevity, 317 
Weather record, A.D. 1837-1344, 233 
Weather sayings, 68, 495, 496 
Wellesley family, 208, 243 
Wells (Charles J.), poem, 105 
Welton (Dr. Robert), rector of Whitechapel, 75 
Werrington witch, 497 
West (Benjamin), his knighthood, 5 
Westminster Abbey, inscription on the new commranion- 
table in Heury VII's chapel, 19; ite bells, 43; arch 
of the western entrance, 265, 
Westminster, Manchester Buildings, 44 
Westminster play suspended, 519 
Westminster, the Norman abbots of, 278 
Weston (Miss Anne), her arms, 7 
W. (HL) on private Acts of parliament, 94 
Donkey, &o., 223 
Foolscap paper, 557 
« Pence a piece,” 311 
Wherwell (Dr. Wm.), puzsle, 155 
Whistling for the wind, 546 
White (George) on Napoleon IIT., 446 
White (John) “Century of Scandalous Priests,” 371, 
445, 
Whiss Cialise’) on. Cottnn’s fishing-house, 85 
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White (Walter) on,curious epitaph, 105 
Whitechapel altar-piece, 75 
Wickham (William) on Orobanchus, 512 
“Widow and ber Cat,” 198 
Widow, rhyme to, 345, 445, 559 
Wife, sale of one, 455 
Wilberforce (Bp. Samuel), puzzle, 155 
Wilberforce (Wm), supposed epeech on the potato, 345, 
419 
ilde (G. J. de) on Knox's house at Edinburgh, 227 
Lamb (Charles and Mary) and Novello, 83 
ilkins (J.)on the modern pronunciation of French, 93 
“ Kind regards,” 123 
Mackrabie family, 123 
“ Possum up a gum-tree,” 357 
‘Tappertit (Simon), 153 
Taylor (Jeremy) and Lord Bacon, 93 
Wilkinson (T. T.) on the Civil War, 1646, 472 
Lancashire folk-lore, 211 
Willian the Conqueror, charter, 213 
William IL, surnamed Rufas, legend of his death, 406, 





515 . 
William III. and Mary, document of 1689, 29 
William IIL, verses in his praise, 881; his stirrups, 477 
coffee-house, when closed, 114, 166, 257 

Williams (Dr. David), anecdote of him, 25 
Williams (BMr.) “ Balaam’s Ass,” &c., 215, 284 
Wilson (Peter), “ Description uf Dalkey,” 26, 103 
Wilson (Mrs. C.B.), “The Evening Hour,” 216 
Wilts Visitation in 1677, 300 
Winchester (12th Marquis of), his seven brothers, 6 
Winder (L. W.) on a Scottish proverb, 505, 
Windsor (Edward), 3rd Baron, epitaph, 296 
Wine, colour of the eucharistic, 136, 163 
Winnington (Sir T. E.) on Czelius of Bhodes, 391 

Cotton's fishing-house, 85 

Marmalade, its derivation, 234 

Stafford (Jon) of Bletherwicke, 203 
Winter saying, 495 
Winters (W.) on Lord Bacon, 221 

Charter of Edward the Confessor, 213 

Foller (Dr. Thomas), manuscripts, $23 

Prayer Book of 1717, 435 

Witch bottle, 114 
Wire, the verb “to wire,” 18 
Wit, official, 111, 164 
Witch bottle, 114 
Witchcraft, statutes relating to it, 75, 143; in Italy, 

233 





Witticisms reproduced, 329, 397, 448 
W. (J.) on the order of St John of Jerusalem, 374, 574 
W. (J. W.) on Dr. Arnold and the periodicals, 342 
Hints to elocution, 342 
Mitrailleur, or Mitrailleuse, 197 
Parallel passages, 330 
Rhyme to “ widow,” 445 
Wolfe (Gen. James), autograph letter, 58 
Wollstonecraft (Mary), letters, 341, 434 
Wolsey (Cardinal) as Bishop of Bath and Wells, 300 
Wolverton: Wolverhampton, 417, 536 
Womersley cburch, crucifixion found in it, 409, 513 
‘Wondyrchoan, machiae for fishing, 546 
Woodkirk register, 111 








Woodward (John) on Dutch heraldry, 263 
Doges of Venice, their arms, 137 
Escutcheons in Venetian churches, 135, 264 
Lucius (King), arms: cathedral of Ohtir, 213 
Maltese cross, 164 
“ Ordre Impériale Asiatiqne,” &., 165 
Sabine quarterings, 198 
Windsor (Baron), epitaph, 296 
‘Worcester cathedral excavations, 294 
Words and phrases, 340, 427, 515 
Wotton (Sir Henry), his “ Parallel,” 295 
W. (R.) on Castle men at Hillsborough, 29 
Wright (W. A.) on “ Gry bo to « goose,” 164 
Death of Moses, 261 
More (Sir T.), “ History of Edward V.,” 182 
Wringcheese rocks, 126, 163, 289 
W. (TT. T.) on astrology in Lancashire, 89 
Cayther, its derivation, 457 
Evtate without an owner, 475 
Feud about green wax, 93 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 347 
Military muster on Bowden Downs, 366 
Sale of a wife, 455 
Tithes of Manchester in 1780, 384 
Wansch and Devonshire wishtness, 370 
W. (W.) on John Greene temp. James I., 197 
Pickbone (William), 215 
Wyatt (Hugh) on the longevity of Hariet Harison, 319 
Wych elms, 458 
Wylie (Charles) on Civantick, 64 
Cruikshank (George), 426 
Johnson (Dr.) domestic habits, 342 
Leicester Square statue, 58 
Napoleon I1I., 356 
Pennsylvania Guzette, 356 
Sherry an old wine, 133 
Weatiier lore, 68 
Wyndham (Sir Wm.) and the reporters, 417 


x 
‘Ximenes (Cardinal), his biographers, 490 


Y 


‘Yates (James) on St. Emmeran, 16 

Yeoweli (J.) on Lhwyd's Irish manuscripts, 516 
Williams's “ Balaam’s Ass,” 285 

Yorkshire almanacs, 519 

Yorkshire schools, 277 


Z. (A.) on Lu-lu, 287 
Napoleon III., 287 
Zeno (Apostolo), “ Poesie Sacre Drammatiche,” 29 
Z. (L.) on a list of Minorca officials, 364 
French Canadian song, 367 
“ L'Abbesse de Montmartre,” 567 
Ztz (Jan.) on penmen, 15 
‘Zodiac of Dendera or Tentyra, 529 
Zotfany (J.), Hoyal Academy picture, 460 
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